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TRAINING YOUNG FOREST TREES. 


WE ‘know of no more delightful occupation 
than that of training a young growth of forest 
up into comeliness and beauty; serenely con- 
templating as we do so, the luxuriance of their 
future growth under the training so carefully 
given them, and looking forward to the time 
when we can repose at our ease beneath their 
grateful shadows. Every land-holder almost, 
whose land is in the country, be it farm, or 
otherwise, if of any dimensions beyond a build- 
ing-lot, can have his little plantation of forest in 
a desirable position upon it—not for the pur- 
poses of fuel exactly, but as a sort of pleasure- 
ground, or attachment thereto; or, no matter 
for what purposes, only because he chooses to 
have it, and that is reason enough. 

We have a young forest of our own, covering 
perhaps ten acres of land, a new growth sprung 
up from the dilapidations of an ancient wood, 
where it had been recklessly haggled out from 
time to time, by rude and careless axe-men. 
The young trees grew in great variety in thick 
clusters of several saplings, from the roots of 
decaying stumps, or in single stems a few feet 
apart—some crooked, gnarly, and worthless— 
others the perfection of grace, vigor, and 
promise. It was, in fact, but a short time 
since, a tangled brushwood—purposely so, on 
our part—for we preferred that the young 
growth should strive with itself for a few years, 
to develop the strongest of the saplings, with 
the underbrush to shade their roots, and keep 
the earth moist for their more rapid shooting 
up. Some years ago, we took the young forest 
to do, with hatchet in our own, and two or 
three sharp axes in the hands of an equal num- 
ber of sturdy axe-men to follow us. A quick 
eye, and rapid movement on our part soon put 
a hack into every sapling to be removed, which 
the ready blow of the choppers at the root, dis- 
placed and laid low as we proceeded. A day 
or two of this, and the ground was covered 
with prostrate trees, two to four inches in dia- 
meter at the foot, ready to be drawn out, trim- 
med, and made into stakes, poles, or firewood, 
at leisure. 

In this first thinning operation, not more than 
one-fourth, perhaps not one-eighth of the young 
trees were cut out, that. will be necessary to 
give the jinished wood a final dressing; but 
enough to open the standing trees to the in- 
creasing influences of the sun and air, that their 
tops be not drawn up too weedily, and give 
them a sickly expression. Four or five years 








after this first dressing, another like service was 
performed, taking perhaps half the number that 
had been previously left; while, the other day, 
we walked again into the wood, armed as before, 
and surprised at the prodigious growth of the 
young trees, many of them thirty feet high and 
upwards, now nourishing a turf of soft grass 
beneath their branches, but still crowding each 
other for room, and tending their tops too point- 
edly upward, to develop the full character 
of each particular variety—the distinguishing 
feature which every piece of ornamental forest 


should possess. 
But now, instead of, as at first, a work of plea- 


sure in looking at the labor we had to do, it 
smote us tothe heart. Here, on every side, 
spreading out into the finest models of luxuri- 
ance and beauty, were thrifty oaks of a dozen 
varieties, and in all their sturdy cast of charac- 
ter. Elms in every differing figure of branching, 
towering, or bending form of head, tracing out 
every imaginable line of Gothic vagary; maples, 
hard and soft—the last, one of the most grace- 
ful trees that ever grew, with its waving, lifting, 
and in full growth, towering head of changing 
spray and leaf. There were ashes—the white, 
and the water—tall, straight, and still aspiring. 
There was also the beech, with its light, 
smooth, gray bark, and dry leaves still on the 
branches, and rustling in the winds. The hick- 
ory, thrifty, and smooth, pushing up a rapidly 
growing trunk, tempting the chopper’s axe in 
its promise of “‘ what a capital helve-stick that 
would make!” Then stood around the dog- 
wood, the shad-blow, and thorn, beautiful, fra- 
grant flowering trees, small in stature; the iron- 
wood, slender, but of comely shape; and then 
the grand young American bass-woods, or lin- 
dens; now and then a tulip, or white-wood, by- 
and-by to be a giant among them all; and so 
on, through the long variety, all beautiful, lux- 
uriant, and most charming to look upon. Pain- 
ful as was the task before us, the very beauty 


and promise of the young trees only rendered. 


that task the more imperative. To this reluc- 
tant labor too, was to be added the difficulties of 
selection among so many equally beautiful speci- 
mens, which to leave, and which to sacrifice; 
yet that selection had to be made, and with a 
heavy heart we commenced, while the axe fol- 
lowed, in its rueful work. As I hacked, and 
the woodmen following, hewed their progress 
through this work of destruction, I could not 
but be amused. at the different thoughts each 
party entertained as we went along. To best 
execute a work like this, good axe-men should 
always be employed, and the only beauty such 
men find in a tree, is the pleasure of cutting it 
down. We were continually gazing aloft to 
seek out the least promising and apparently 





defective head of the trees to mark for cutting, 
oft giving vent to regrets of the necessity of 
spoiling so many fine young trees, while the 
choppers were in high triumph over the “ cap- 
ital straight poles, stakes, and oven-wood” they 
were making, and grunting out their “pity’s 
that so much good pasture-land should be taken 
up for a wood lot that would never pay for 
growing!” Why, the rascals would have hewed 
down every stick in the grove as merrily as 
they ever sat down to a dinner, if we had only 
given the word. 

The task was finally done. The interlacing 
tops were disengaged, and in one, two, or three 
days’ labor more than a thousand of the finest 
models of forest growth and comeliness lay 
prostrate, ready to be trimmed and cut up, food 
for fire, or other baser purpose. And now the 
wood looks more beautiful than ever. It is 
combed out, with its forest locks fresh and 
graceful. The tops are spreading broad, and 
waving; the sun can now shine in on every 
side of every tree for a small portion of the day ; 
and free from restraint, each, in its own peculiar 
way, can go on rejoicing. Beautiful trees! How 
rapidly, gratefully, wantonly, vigorously too, 
you will grow henceforward, little conscious 
that the very luxuriance of your development 
wil bring us again, should life be spared—alas, 
that we should grow infirm and decrepid, while 
you will flourish in matured grandeur for ages 
after us—with the deadly axe among you for 
still further decimation ! 

But we unwittingly are getting lugubrious 
and melancholy over a subject which should 
be delightful both to our thoughts and occupa- 
tion, and will close at once, in hopes that our 
readers, more or less, who have opportunity and 
inclination, will follow our example, and enjoy 
themselves in the same agreeable, as well as 
useful recreation. 


LETTERS FROM PROF. NASH.—No. 4 
IRRIGATION, 

On a former occasion, I spoke of the Duke of 
Portland’s water-meadows, near Mansfield, Not- 
inghamshire. These improvements were com- 
menced in 1816. Most of them have been in 
operation_more than a quarter of a century. 
Time has thoroughly tested their value. The 
lands under irrigation continue to produce ex- 
traordinary crops without manure, thus furnish- 
ing the means of enriching other lands. Suffice 
it to say, that 360 acres of reclaimed water- 
meadow, formerly worth less than £100 an- 
nual value, are now worth nearly £4000 a year, 
and that although the expense has been great, 
yet the improvements are this day paying eight 
per cent., nearly twice the usual rate of interest 
in that country on-the outlay. 
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T cannot say that the irrigation of lands is 
common in England. It is not. Isolated in- 
stances of it, however, exist all over the king- 
dom. In one place you will see a meadow, of 
20, 50, or 100 acres, and in some acres more, 
as in that of the Duke of Portland, the most 
beautiful conceivable, and as productive as 
beautiful, and you will be surprised to be told, 
that, fifteen, twenty, or thirty years ago, that 
meadow was worth but three shillings an acre; 
that under-draining and irrigation have produced 
the change, and that new it rents for a price 
nearly equal to the fee simple value of our best 
lands. In another place, you will see, the sloping 
base of a hill teeming with verdure. You would 
think it the best land in the world. The condi- 
tion of unimproved land adjoining shows it to 
have been the worst. You look on this and on 
that, and if the owner is not present to tell you, 
you can see for yourself, that under-draining and 
irrigation make the difference. Indeed you need 
not be told, that one of these fields is worth but 
two or three shillings a year, and that the other 
is worth as many pounds, for the price, as with 
goods exhibited in shop-windows, is written on 
the articles. You could see with your own eyes, 
that a few acres of the one would enrich the 
holder, that twenty fold as much -of the other 
would impoverish him. Your readers, I sup- 
pose, have all heard of the Maine Yankee, who 
said to the passing stranger: “I’m not so poor 
as you think, for I don’t own this ere land.” In 
another place, you will see a torrent, issuing 
from some elevated glen, turned aside from its 
time-worn channel, and made to spread beauty 
and fertility over a whole mountain slope, where 
before, as is shown by the bordering sterility, 
nothing beautiful or useful grew. It is intensely 
interesting to witness such triumphs of human 
skill over the asperities of nature. 

Irrigation in Europe, so far as I had oppor- 
tunity of observing, is confined to grass lands. 
Lands thus improved are used either for mow- 
ing or pasturage. If well under-drained, they 
are not unhealthy for grazing animals; though, 
if not thoroughly drained, they produce the 
foot-rot among sheep. Lands that are natu- 
rally level require to be thrown into slopes with 
a descent of at least one inch in ten feet. This, 
in countries where a man’s labor is estimated but 
half as high as that of a horse, may be done 
with the spade and wheel-barrow. In our 
country, I think it will have to ag done with 
the plow and scraper, or not at all. A fall 
of about five inches in ten feet is the most de- 
sirable; one from an inch to a foot and even 
more, in the same distance, will answer the pur- 
pose; though it is manifest that the more gra- 
dual the descent, the narrower should be the 
slope between the main water-course and the 
catch-drain next below it, from which the 
water is to be distributed again over another 
slope, and soon. I might go into a detailed 
account of many water-meadows, which fell 
under my observation while abroad; but as 
no two buman faces are precisely alike, so 
probably no two pieces of land are exactly 
alike in themselves and in their relations to 


’ water. An exact description, therefore, of the 


management of one could not become a rule 
for the management of another, even if the first 
were managed in the best possible manner, 
which might not be the case. For this reason, 
I suppose that a statement of the general prin- 























ciples on which irrigation is practised, would be 
of greater service to the American farmer than 
any detailed descriptions of what others have 
done. . 

All know that water is essential to the growth 
of plants. It is true that the Maker and Exe- 
cutor of Nature’s laws, has given to the atmos- 
phere those hydraulic powers which secure 
the fall of rain at very nearly such times and in 
such quantities as best to promote vegetation. 
It is true, also, that, by acting in harmony with 
the Creator’s natural laws—directing our action 
with a constant reference to them—we can 
sufficiently guard against injury from the un- 
equal distribution of water, in different times 
and places. Sufficiently deep plowing, with 
under-draining where the water will not pass 
off readily without, is a complete guaranty 
against any great damage from too much or too 
little rain. The Almighty has promised seed 
time and harvest while the earth endures. He 
has not, however, promised, that there shall 
be a harvest where the groundis not prepared; 
nor, that there shall be as rich a harvest where 
it is but half prepared as where it is well pre- 
pared. Every falling rain benefits the well-tilled 
field more than it does the half-tilled. Nearly 
all seeming failures of the divine promise with 
regard to “seed time and harvest,” may be 
traced distinctly to some fault of the husband- 
man. Either he had not studied the Creator’s 
Jaws, concerning soils, and rains, and vegetable 
growth as he ought, and was therefore ignorant 
of them; or, knowing them, he failed to put his 
action’in harmony with them. As with rains, 
those natural irrigators of all fields, so with 
streams, whether natural or formed of drainage 
water, the husbandman who puts his grounds 
in the required condition, derives the greatest 
advantage. 

Although the rains of heaven, for most pur- 
poses of agriculture, generally irrigate lands 
enough and seldom too much, provided always 
that the husbandman has done his duty ;_ yet it 
is found that some crops, among which are the 
most nutritious grasses, will do better, if water 
in larger quantities is run over the surface, and 
permitted to sink though the soil and sub-soil 
into the earth. It must not stand on the sur- 
face. This would be injurious. It must not 
remain in the soil or sub-soil. In either of these 
three cases its tendency would be to kill out 
the sweet, and to bring in some sour grasses. 
A soil, in order to be improved by irrigation, 
must be sufficiently porous to permit the water 
to pass freely*through it; and if the sub-soil is 
impermeable, the land must be thorough-drain- 
ed. With these conditions, no doubt whatever 
remains of the benefit of irrigation. Scores of 
cases, as that of the Duke of Portland, at Well- 
beck, near Mansfield, have proved this as clearly 
as any thing was ever proved; for in several of 
these cases, to my certain knowledge, and I be- 
lieve in others also, the poorest of all lands, worth 
in their original state next to nothing, and pro- 
ducing sickness in the neighborhood at that, 
are now giving more feed than was ever known 
in the best of lands without irrigating, and are 
highly tributary to the uplands of the farm be- 
sides. How the water of irrigation produces 
such effects is not agreed ; the fact that it does, 
seems sufficient for practical purposes; and I 
might therefore proceed directly to those prac- 
tical suggestions for the irrigation of land, 


which I intend to make, either now or at some 
future time ; yet, as I am one of those who be- 
lieve that we ought to “inquire into the reasons 
of things,” and to search them out if possible, I 
shall first dwell a little on some facts which 
seem to me to throw light on the why and where- 
Sore of the benefit of irrigation. 

In the first place, it should be kept distinctly 
in mind that irrigation is not the flooding of 
land ; that it is the passing of water gently over 
the surface, freely through the soil, and speedily 
away into the deep earth, or through well-laid 
drains, as the case may be.. 

In the second place, it is to be considered 
that waters differ much from each other. Some 
are highly charged with sulphate of iron, or 
with the protoxide of iron, or both. Especially 
is this liable to be the case with water from the 
drainage of low lands. To irrigate with such 
waters would be injurious, Other waters are 
nearly pure; but most are charged more or less 
with ingredients favorable to vegetable growth. 
In some cases these ingredients are mostly solu- 
ble, ready at once to favor the growth of plants. 
In others, considerable amounts are insoluble 
—vegetable and animal matters floating in the 
water, rather suspended in it, scarcely visible, 
ready to be deposited as the water trickles 
along the surface or enters the soil, and to be- 
come soluble under atmospheric influences, and 
thus to minister to the future wants of plants. 
The conclusion can hardly be avoided, that the 
purer the water, the less valuable for purposes 
of irrigation; and the more impure, the more 
valuable. 

With regard to irrigation with water nearly 
pure, the benefit, it would seem must be com- 
paratively small, and must arise from the follow- 
ing causes: 1st, the water being completely at 
the control of the owner, can be made effectu- 
ally to prevent injury from drouth ; and 2d, it is 
capable of absorbing various gases from the air 
and imparting them to the roots of plants. It 
has been ascertained that water absorbs and 
holds in solution about 34 per cent. of its own 
bulk of oxygen, 14 per cent. of nitrogen, 14 of 
hydrogen, 100 or a little more of carbonic acid, 
and upwards of 700 of ammoniacal gas. Now, if 
a portion of water were to pass over sand and peb- 
bles,as in the channel of a brook, it might retain 
these gases for a long time; but passing among 
the living roots of grass, it may be supposed to 
give them off to the growing plants, as required 
by them, and then to absorb the same again 
from the atmosphere, and again to give them 
to the plants, thus making itself a regular car- 
rier of nutritious gases, taking load after load, 
so to speak, from the atmosphere to the roots 
of the growing crops. I do not say that any 
positive proof can be adduced, to show that 
the water used in irrigation performs this office ; 
but a presumptive evidence of it arises from the 
fact that the water, after being detained a while, 
by any obstruction, in one place, is found to 
contain less of the above-mentioned gases, than 
that which has been steadily flowing. It would 
seem that the standing water had been deprived 
of its oxygen, carbon and ammonia by the plant 
roots, and owing to its stillness—having a smooth 
unbroken surface—had not been able to re-supply 
itself from the air; while the running water, 
though it might have given off as much, and 
perhaps. more, to the.roots of grass, had fully 
re-supplied itself from the air, owing to its motion 
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being broken into ripples, and presenting an 
enlarged and constantly renewed surface to the 
atmosphere. 

With regard to waters naturally impure, it is 
manifest, that whatever good offices are justly 
ascribable to pure water, appertain to them 
also—they furnish all needed moisture and may 
finally be presumed to convey nutritious gases 
from the air to the roots of plants; and in addi- 
tion to this they furnish soluble salts and solu- 
ble geine, or humus for the present use of the 
plants, and more or less of insoluable matters 
for their future use. 

As regards the superior value of waters arti- 
ficially impure—made so by receiving the sew- 
erage of cities and towns—there is no mystery 
in the case. The water in this case, as for in- 
stance, in the irrigated fields in the neighbor- 
hood of Edinburgh, is made the carrier of vast 
amounts of highly fertilizing matter, from the 
city to the fields. 

I must defer for some future occasion, what I 
had intended to say on the best modes of irriga- 
ting lands. 

Amherst, Feb. 6, 1854. 
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Points by which Lean Cattle are to be Selected, 


WE recommend a careful perusal of the fol- 
lowing article to all who are engaged in breed- 
ing or feeding cattle. We know nothing better 
on this subject. The writer is evidently both 
practically and theoretically familiar with all its 
details. A single article like this, or the one on 
Farm Horses, which we gave in No. 28, is alone 
well worth the annual subscription price of our 
paper to the breeder. 

The first point to be ascertained is the purity 
of the breed of the animal whatever it may be,- 
as by that point the propensity or degree of 
disposition to fatten is determined in the indi- 
viduals of the special progeny. Several marks 
will show the purity of the breed; the color is 
a good mark, when the colors are always defi- 
nite. The bald skin around the eyes and nose 
is always unspotted and definite in animals of 
good organization. The horns, when present, 
are long or short, according to the breed; 
smooth and tapering; white throughout in 
some varieties, and tipped with black in others. 
The shape of the horn is not an essential point. 

The form of the carcase is the next important 
consideration, and may probably be said to be 
the chief point of attention, and to outweigh the 
quality of the breed. Lean animals may be 
supposed to exist in a quarter to a half-fattened 
condition, and in that state the same properties 
of conformation may be seen as in the matured 
condition of fat. Ifthe quantity of flesh that is 
present does not exhibit the necessary points, 
the bones must be nicely examined, if they are 
so connected as to afford the points-in the future 
process of fattening, These points are the same 
as have been mentioned in the prime condition 
in our last article, and a very acute discernment 
is required to discover the presence of these 
points in the lean condition of the beast. The 
judge must anticipate the realization of the 
points from the lean to the fattened condition. 

The nature of the bone requires much atten- 
tion; around thick bone indicates a slow feeder, 
and also an inferior description of flesh. The 
opposite properties of a round bone are indi- 
cated by the flat bone, when seen on a side 
view, and narrow when viewed from behind or 
before the animal. As the bones are the walls} 
of the animal habitation, and serve the purpose 
of carrying or supporting the flesh, the quantity 
must bear to the whole carcase the smallest 
possible ratio that is proper to the economy of 
structure. The texture of the bone should be 





small-grained and hard; the bones of the head 


fine and clean, and not carrying fiesh to give 
the ox a heavy-headed and dull appearance. In 
order to endure traveling, the hock and forearm 
should be clean and muscular. Large joints 
indicate bad feeders. The neck of the ox is 
small from the back of the head to the middle 
of the neck, and contrary to the sheep in this 
respect. 

The eye is a strong index of good breeding, 
or refinement in the organization, in being full, 
clear, and prominent; quick, but not fiery, and 
placid, along with a Jarge expression, which 
indicates many properties in the ox, and is 
always attendant on fine bone. A dull, heavy 
eye indicates a slow feeder; and a rolling eye, 
showing much white, is expressive of a restless, 
capricious disposition, which is incompatible 
with quiet feeding. A calm, complacent visage 
strongly indicates a fine and patient disposition, 
and, of course, kindly feeling. The eye most 
often tells the condition of health; a cheerful 
organ accompanies good health, while a con- 
stantly dull eye proves the probable existence 
of some internal lingering disease. But the 
latter property is quite different in character 
from a natural or constitutional, phlegmatic 
dullness. 

Next must be ascertained the [state of the 
skin. The “touch” is afforded by the skin, and 
the feeding properties of an ox are judged by 
that criterion beyond any other means that can 
be applied. The touch may be hard or mellow, 
fine or harsh, good or bad, as it is frequently 
termed. A slow feeder is marked by having a 
thick-set, hard, short hair, which constitutes a 
bad touch; a thin, meagre, papery skin, covered 
with thin silky hair, though the opposite to the 
one just mentioned, does not constitute a good 
touch, but is indicative of weakness of constitu- 
tion, though probably of good feeding proper- 
ties. A good touch will be found in a thick 
loose skin, floating as it were on a layer of soft 
fat, yielding to the least pressure, and springing 
back towards the fingers like a piece of soft, 
thick, chamois leather, and covered with thick, 
glossy, soft hair; the hair looks rich and beau- 
tiful, and seems warm and comfortable to the 
animal. A curly pile of the hair indicates a 
vigor of constitution, and also a propensity to 
fatten; such a skin is termed gelatinous and 
resilient in-the fashionable language of the day, 
and mossy, from resembling a bed of fine soft 
moss. The sensation of a fine touch«is very 
gratifying to every judge and amateur of breed- 
ing; the animal is liked, and more especially as 
it is mostly accompanied by a symmetrical form. 
Long practice is required to appreciate a fine 
touch; but when it is acquired, it is alone suffi- 
cient to estimate the feeding properties of an 
ox, as a general refinement of organization ac- 
companies it, in purity of blood, gentle dispo- 
sition, fine bone, and the other properties of 
symmetrical form. 

The terms that are used in the science and 
practice of breeding, as blood, breed, pedigree, 
and descent, are all contained in the one desig- 
nation of a refined organism, which compre- 
hends a general refinement in every part, in the 
proportion which the extremities bear to the 
body, and to one another. Of all parts of the 
frame the head is the most difficult of the proper 
refinement, and it accordingly denotes in no 
small degree the state of purity in which the 
animal exists as to the special excellence. The 
head must be small in comparison with the 
body, and neat and clean. The face must be 
long from the eyes to the point of the nose, 
which most essentially constitutes the handsome 
appearance. The skull must be broad between 
the eyes, and taper very considerably and regu- 
larly to the nose. The muzzle is fine and small, 
and nostrils capacious. The skull contracts 
little above the eyes, the crown of the head is 
flat and strong, and the horns protrude hori- 
zontally from each side, and afterwards assume 
the medium direction between the rectangle. 
The curvature should scarcely reach the ver- 
tical line from the root of the horn; and if the 
point does reach it, the further progress is not 
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allowed. The horn is short, rather thin, and 
thickening to the root, which is a mark of 
vigor and functional strength. The ears should 
be large and somewhat erect, tapering in the 
form, agile in motion, and silky in the hair. 
The neck must be of medium length, short 
rather than long, which marks a strong pro- 
pensity to fatten, and is attended with a full 
neck vein. It must join the shoulder with a 
very gradual slope, and taper to the head, hay- 
ing little or no rise from the top df the shoulder 
to the root of the horns, to destroy the straight 
line along the back to the plumb line of the 
buttocks, over the set of the tail. A droop of 
‘the neck from the top of the shoulder to the 
head indicates a weakness of constitution, and 
too close affinity in breeding. The legs below 
the knee should be rather short than long, and 
clean made. They should stand wide apart, 
and placed to support the body very easily. 
The tail shows a refined organization, and also 
a debilitated constitution from too near’ affin- 
ities. In the pig, these two properties are soon 
apparent. In cattle it should be clean, of long 
hair, of medium thickness, and furnished at the 
end with a handsome brush or tuft of strong 
bristles. 

The chest of the ox must be wide, in order 
to afford ample room to the actions of the flux 
and reflux of life. A slightly truncated cone is 
the best representation of the chest—wide be- 
low, and tapering toa round top of the shoulder, 
which should be covered with flesh. The 
shoulder-bone must slope into and join the fore 
ribs, so as to prevent any vacuity in the fore- 
girth, and the arch of the ribs from the back- 
bone terminates in the undercenter of the belly, 
so as to make a straight line with the shoulder. 
The short ribs must join close to the hook-bone, 
and not leave a deep hollow gap; the hook- 
bones are wide apart, in order to give the utmost 
expansion; buttocks broad, deep, and straight; 
twist wide; set of the tail low, and the hanging 
of it perpendicular, without any bends. 

The length of the tail reaches the heels. The 
flank of the animal, or fleshy ligature which 
joins the lower belly with the hip, must be 
large, full, and prominent, being much required 
to continue over the thigh, to the plumb line of 
the buttock from the root of the tail, the 
straight line from the shoulder along the ex- 
treme ribs of the animal, which constitutes the 
side of the parallelogram, which figure a fat- 
tened carcase is expected to represent. The 
belly must not hang down in a loose dependence 
but be easily carried by a straight line from 
betwixt the fore legs to the twist and outside 
the hams. On the other hand, the entrails 
must not be too much curtailed, to destroy the 
vigor of function that is so essentially neces- 
sary to the prosperity of animal life. 

The joints must be flat and broad on the legs 
of animals; bones round on the top of the 
shoulder, hooks, and fore legs; clean and thin 
in the hind legs, and of the chaps; flat in the 
shoulders and thighs, and low along the back, 
ending in the extremity of the tail. The hoofs 
must be clean and neatly fashioned, short and 
well rounded, bright in color, and not covered 
with any hair. The extent of foot must bé pro- 
portional to the carcase to be carried, but al- 
ways small rather than large. 

All improved breeding has proceeded from 
the casual productions of nature which are seen 
to possess the properties that constitute value 
and also a capability of transmitting the quali- 
ties to their progeny. The rules and considera- 
tions that have been now detailed may be im- 
possible of application in the whole number, 
but a major part of them will constitute a 
direction of judgment for practical use, e 
chief difficulty occurs in the case of the lean 
ox, as the condition of the fattened animal very 
often conceals the deformities of shape, and 
may even produce in itself some symmetrical 
objections. The judge examines the points of 
value in the flesh, both in quantity and quality, 
estimates the weight, and fixes the probable 





yalue. But, in judging of a lean ox, its future 
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symmetry and condition must be foreseen ; the 
rules, if studied practically, will enable an in- 
quiring observer to foresee these points, and in 
judging between a number of valuable points, 
it should ever be remembered that purity of 
breeding will always insure aptitude to fatten, 
which in its turn will insure the largest remu- 
neration for the food consumed. 

In judging fat animals the touch is the chiet 
criterion—at least, the confirming test. In 
lean beasts the eye must distinguish the points 
of excellence, assisted by the touch, as to the 
skin, and position of the ribs, and joining of the 
bones. But it. has much the widest range in 
the case of lean animals, and the judgment is 
also more largely called into action in estima- 
ting the distant possession of excellence, than 
in calculating the comparative and absolute 
value of the existing productions. The one 
case exists in substance, the other only in idea; 
the first is a certainty, the last a visible proba- 
bility. Both cases require an acute discernment, 
a correct observation, a well-stored memory, 
and a most calculating judgment. Such a rare 
combination of qualities accounts for the very 
small number of really good judges that are 


found, 
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FISH MANURE. 


(Continued from p. 357.) 


Prior to taking any discussion on the subject, 
Mr, Foster, the Secretary, read the following 
gpa by Mr. J. B. Lawes, who was unable to 

e present, on fish manure:—Some years ago, 
a gentleman, who possesses a large property in 
Newfoundland, and who carries on an extensive 
business in salting cod fish, requested me to 
make some experiments, with a view to convert- 
ing the unsaleable fish and cod fish offal into a 
manure, and also to ascertain whether the dried 
cod fish would be valuable as a food for animals. 
An account of some of the trials of the dried 
fish itself as food for animals, is now in print, 
and will shcrtly appear in the “‘ Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England.” To 
explain, however, the conclusions arrived at in 
reference to the use of the offal fish and refuse 
as manure, the following short statement of the 
process employed in curing the fish for food 
may be given:—Platfoms project out into the 
sea, upon which stand the men who cure the 
fish. The fish are handed up from the boats, 
and the curers split them down with a knife, 
take out the back bone and the offal, and throw 
it into the sea; and, having sprinkled some salt 
over the fish, it is removed and dried in the sun. 
The quantity of offal. thus thrown away 
amounts to some hundred thousand tons. The 
question was not whether such matter, when 
properly prepared, would be a good manure— 
for of this there could be no doubt—but it was, 
whether a manure could be prepared which 
would, in point of composition, supply certain 
constituents at a cheaper rate than guano and 
other manures already in the market. Look- 
ing at the question in this point of view, the 
inquiry showed that there were difficulties in 
the way of attaining such a result, which were 
sufficient at the time to lead to an abandonment 
of the idea of converting this refuse into a 
marketable manure. Thus, the fishing season 
is confined to a short period during summer, 
and time and labor are then so valuable, that 
every man, woman, and child is employed in 
some process connected with the preparation of 
the cod as food. Indeed, so important is it that 
the population should not be occupied with 
other pursuits, that the cultivation of the land is 
neglected ; and the proprietors of the fisheries 
supply the people with food and other necessa- 
ries imported from other countries. Under 
these circumstances, it was evident that, in or- 
der to convert the offal into manure, one of two 
things must take place; either part of those al- 
ready employed in catching or curing fish for 
feod, must leave that occupation for the other, 
or a large number of people must be brought 
from elsewhere, and be maintained by the pro- 
prietor for the sole purpose of making manure, 


With regard to the first of these alternatives, 
it is clear that, so long as a ton of dried fish 
would sell for much more than a ton of the 
manure, it could not be to the advantage of the 
proprietor to change the occupation of the peo- 
ple; for the cost of the fish itself, apart from 
that of the labor employed in preparing it, 
would be comparatively small, whilst that of 
the latter would be nearly as great to convert a 
ton of offal into manure as it would to convert 
a ton of the cod fish into food. On the other 
hand, to maintain a larger number of people on 
the island for the purpose of converting the 
offal fish and refuse into manure, seemed not 
likely to be profitable, unless the manure were 
to sell fora higher price than its composition 
and the relative value of other manures in the 
market would justify. Under these circum- 
stances, it appeared to me that unless the offal 
fish and fish offal could have been kept until 
the busy season was over, and then worked up 
for manure, it would not be profitable to engage 
in the manufacture ; and as this even involved 
some immediate expenditure of labor, and as 
such matters enter very rapidly into putrefac- 
tion, I could not see that the undertaking of 
converting the Newfoundland offal fish and fish 
offal into a portable manure for competition 
with others in the market was practicable. 
With regard to the more special subject to be 
brought before the society this evening—viz., 
Mr. Pettitt’s Fisheries Guano—I see that a dis- 
cussion has taken place on this subject before 
the : oyal Dublin Society; from the report of 
which [ think we may gather that large quanti- 
ties of offal, which at present are thrown into 
the sea, would be brought to shore, provided 
they could be sold on the spot at a price of 
from 30s. to £2 per ton. I also gather from 
the same paper, that Mr. Pettitt’s process con- 
sists in mixing sulphuric acid with the fish 
material, and drying it. It certainly appears 
to me, that a fish manure prepared by such a 
process, although undoubtedly an excellent 
manure, is nevertheless widely different from 
guano, both as to the constituents which it sup- 
plies and to the state of combination of those 
constituents. In guano we find large quanti- 
ties of phosphate of lime (in a state of commin- 
ution in which it is more readily available than 
in’ most other manures,) whilst, judging from 
the analysis by Professor Way, the product of 
Mr. Peftitt’s process contains’only a very small 
quantity of phosphate of lime. In guano, again, 
the whole of the nitrogen, or nearly so, exists 
either in the form of ammonia or of other very 
readily active nitrogenous compounds, the pro- 
ducts of the perfect chemical destruction in their 
passage through the body of an animal of those 
more stable nitrogenous compounds of which the 
bodies of the fish so largely consist. In the 
product of Mr. Pettitt’s process, however, I pre- 
sume there can be but little of the salts of am- 
monia or the other compounds resulting from 
the digestion, assimilation, and re-transformation 
of the substance of the fish when it has been 
used as food. In fact, the proposed fish manure 
is dried animal matter, with but little chemical 
alteration; in which, therefore, a large propor- 
tion of the nitrogen will still exist in its original 
state of combination. However valuable, there- 
fore, such a substance may be as a manure, it 
can certainly with no propriety be called a gu- 
ano. The chemical effect of the sulphuric acid 
on the animal matter, and its utility in the pro- 
cess, are, indeed, not very obvious. It would 
probably serve, on the one hand, somewhat of 
an antiseptic; and on the other, to retain the 
small quantity of ammonia which might still be 
formed. Again, the example of fish-manure 
analyzed by Professor Way contained only about 
5 per cent. of water. But as the quantity of 
water in fresh fish is not much less than 80 per 
cent., it is obvious that it would take from four 
to five tons of fresh fish to produce one ton of 
the manure in the condition of dryness as stated. 
If, therefore, we take the most favorable esti- 
mate which the statements at present made seem 





to justify, namely, that one ton of fish, or its 





offal, could be, delivered on shore for 30s., it 
would then appear that from £6 to £7 must be 
paid for the raw material only, at the place of 
landing, of one ton of manure; to which must 
be added the cost of sulphric acid, of the drying, 
of labor of boys, transports, &c. For these rea- 
sons, I think it will be very difficult to produce 
a manure of the kind in question which can be 
sold to the farmer at much less than the present 
price of Peruvian guano. It would seem, in- 
deed, from calculation, that unless offal fish and 
fish offal could be obtained at an almost nominal 
price, it would at present be almost impossible 
to establish a manufacture which could so com- 
pete with the manures now in the market as to 
hold out a prospect of success both to the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. And how far also a 
decline in the present supplies of natural guanos, 
as well as a much reduced estimate of the cost 
of the fresh fish and offal might affect the result, 
is of course a further question. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the papers, 
Mr. Horace Green said that though the paper 
of Mr. Lawes was very valuable, it must not be 
forgotten that that gentleman was himself a 
large manufacturer of guano. The guano now 
brought before them did not contain so much of 
phosphate as of ammonical properties, which 
were best for the staff of man’s life—wheat ; 
while the guano of Mr. Lawes was best for tur- 
nips and green crops—the food of beasts. 

Mr. Mechi came from rather a fish country— 
Essex—where it had long been the practice to 
manure the land with fish, and it was the con- 
viction of the farmers in that district that within 
a-certain distance of the coast—say eight or ten 
miles—the sale of fish would successfully com- 
pete with guano. There could be no doubt that 
fish manure was good for root crops. The star- 
fish, or five-fingers, fetched 6d. a bushel, and 
sprats 8d., excepting in very cold weather, when 
the latter article rose in price, in consequence of 
the quantities sent up to the London market. 
That might, however, be considered the average 
price, which would give them 1s. 6d. per cwt., 
or 30s.a ton. Large vessels were employed at 
Holbury and other places to catch fish for agri- 
cultural purposes. Mussels were also exten- 
sively used in their shells, their cost being abuut 
20s. per ton. The guano at 30s. per ton would 
no doubt be valuable; but how far its being 
dried and cured, so as to obtain the oil, would 
enable it to be sold at that price, of course he 
could not give an opinion. Ifthey could fix the 
ammonia by the use of sulphuric acid, it would 
of course add to the value of the manure. 

Professor John Wilson, during the reading of 
the first paper, noticed two or three inaccura- 
cies, which he would have corrected but for the 
paper of Mr. Lawes just read, with which he 
fully agreed in every particular. 

Mr. J. C. Nesbit wished to notice one or two 
points in the first paper read. In referring to 
the supply of guano, he might observe there had 
been an increasing sale each year, though the 
papers of the House of Commons did not enable 
them to decide on the exact quantities imported. 
He believed the reason why there was nearly a 
deficiency last year arose from the desertion of 
the sailors from the vessels in Australia which* 
were under engagements to call for the guano 
on their voyage home. He had always looked 
upon fish manure as of great importance, and 
some years ago he tried some experiments, by 
which he found he could obtain a large quantity 
of oil and valuable manure from fish. He re- 
commended it to Mr. Fisher Hobbs and other 
well-known agriculturists, and told them the 
supply of guano would not last more than a few 
years, whilst there was plenty of fish round their 
own shores. Mr. Lawes’ objection to the use of 
the fish guano appeared to be that it would not 
digest chemically, and that, when dried, it would 
not act so well on the ground. Now, there had 
been large importations of late of a peculiar ma- 
nure from South America; it was the dried flesh 
of animals killed at Buenos Ayres, principally 
for their hides. This flesh manure, though 
highly dried, was found to act well for wheat, 
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and he had no doubt that dried fish would also 
act and give forth the ammoniacal and other 
properties required for the food of plants. He 
thought that if the fish guano could be obtained 
at a reasonable price, it would be productive of 
great results. Of the dried flesh, only about 
nine per cent. was ammonia; but it had been 
proved to be very good for wheat. Thousands 
of tons of it had been used; but the supply had 
been interrupted, owing to the disturbances in 
Buenos Ayers. 

Mr. Dugald Campbell said, on looking over 
the specification of Mr. Pettitt’s patent to ascer- 
tain its objects, he found that one part of it pro- 
vided for the decomposition of animals as well 
as fish—a matter highly important in a com- 
mercial and chemical point of view. Some 
years ago, Mr. Turnbull, of Glasgow, the pro- 
prietor of Turnbull’s blue, produced in his 
manufactory a large quantity of muriatic acid, 
which he did not know what to do with. He 
accordingly took to buying up dead horses, and 
boiling them in the acid to a pulp, which was 
then converted into dry flesh manure, for which 
it was sold. He had seen specimens of it, and 
found it contained a large proportion of muriate 
and sulphate of ammonia. 

Mr. Mechi might observe that Mr. Hudson, 
of Castleacre, having a few years since lost a 
large quantity of sheep, which he had imported, 
by small-pox, he had them decomposed into 
manure for turnips, and met with great success. 

Mr. James Caird did not wish to enter into 
the merits of the fish manure, but would address 
himself to the practical part of the question, viz., 
could a sufficient quantity of fish be obtained 
at a price to make the manufacture of the guano 
profitable? Mr. Lawes said that fish contained 
80 per cent. of water, and only about 5 per 
cent. of guano, and 15 per cent. of other pro- 
dacts. Mr. Green, on the contrary, said it only 
contained 40 per cent. of water. If Mr. Lawes 
was right, the expenses would be at once 
doubled. 


Mr. Pettitt might observe, in answer to Mr. 4 


Lawes’ statement, that the fish only gave 20 per 
cent. of solid product; that he held a specimen 
in his hand in which there was 16.80 per cent. 
of bone or phosphate of lime. He believed that 
on an average he should get 30 tons of oil and 
manure to the 100, and five tons of phosphate 
of lime. Supposing, however, that a ton of 
guano could be produced from four tons of fish, 
that would give them £9 per ton, at a cost of £4 
for the raw material, as all kinds of fish, -in- 
cluding turbot, cod, &c., could be obtained on 
the Yorkshire coast a £1 a ton. 
_ Mr. Mechi said 100 tons at 380s. would 
amount to £150, and if it produced 80 tons of 
guano, that would give £270; and the question 
was, would that remunerate the manufacturer? 
Mr. Caird thought that the raw material 
could not be obtained at £1 per ton; and if 
there was a larger demand than at present, it 
would enchance the price. 


Mr. Bird agreed with Mr. Caird with regard 
to the supply. He did not think it would pay, 
as a Commercial operation, to erect large ma- 
chinery and trust to a doubtful supply from the 
neighborhood to keep it at work. 

Mr. Pettitt stated.that of course he should 
not erect large’machinery except at places where 
he expected a large supply. As regarded the 
question of supply, if the present fisheries were 
carried on at a profit, solely for the taking of 
select eatable fish, (and it might safely be as- 
sumed that there was a profit, or they would be 
discontinued,) how much more successful must 
this scheme be, combining the profits of the 
present system with the large profits of the 
proposed guano manufacture, from animal mat- 
ter of all kinds, drawn without extra labor from 
the teeming waters! 

Mr. Nesbit understood that four-fifths of the 
fish caught was returned to the sea as useless, 
and the question was whether this could not be 
bought up. It was to the refuse fish, now 
thrown away, that the great supply must be 
looked for. 2 





Mr. Caird considered the whole of Mr. Pet- 
titt’s calculation to be based on the cost of 
refuse fish. 

Mr. Green denied that it was so; it was 
based on the calculation of fishing or contracting 
for fish of all kind’; and they might perhaps 
send the best to market themselves. 

The Chairman said, that by the rules of their 
society, and very properly, no decision was ever 
come to on the value of the papers laid before 
them. There can be no doubt that the subject 
of utilising refuse materials of all kinds, and the 
more especially of fish, as it would not only 
produce them good manure, but add to the food 
of the people, was one of the greatest import- 
ance. Large quantities of fish were now thrown 
away which might be converted into manure, 
and the practical question was whether it would 
commercially pay. He then proposed votes of 
thanks to Mr. Green and Mr. Lawes for their 
vuluable papers, which were carried unani- 
mously. 
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THE CONCORD GRAPE. 


Lone ago impressed with the opinion that 
our native grape was capable of being greatly 
ameliorated and improved, through the seeds, 
Mr. E. W. Bull. turned his attention to their 
production, and now has growing more than 
2000 seedling plants, from some of which he 
hopes even to beat himself. It will take a long 
time to prove them all, but the result cannot be 
otherwise than important; for the natural habit 
of the vine once changed or broken, variation 
takes place in such a manner that no opinion 
can be formed of the product. His success in 
raising the Concord Grape is the best proof of 
this. 

Mr. Bull has given a brief history of this new 
variety, and it will be noticed that he calls it a 
seedling from our native grape of the second 
generation.. It is this; some years ago he 
found a chance seedling growing upon his 
grounds near a wall; as there are no wild 
grapes in the near vicinity of his-place he re- 
moved it to his garden, where he watched it 
with some care, and gave it good cultivation. 
In a year or two it produced a few bunches of 
fruit, ripening as early as the last part of Au- 
gust, and remarkably sweet and free from the 
foxy flavor of the wild type. The idea at once 
occurred to him that another generation would 
be a still greater improvement, and a parcel of 
seeds was saved for planting. His anticipations 
have been fully realized; the Concord Grape 
was the produce of these -eeds. We annex 
Mr. Bull’s account of the origin of his vine. 


Concorp, Mass., January, 1854. 


“T send you the history of the Concord 
Grape, which you desired for your excellent 
Magazine. I have by no means said all that 
can be said for it, my desire being to have it 
come fully up to the expectations of those who 
may cultivate it, which I have no doubt it will. 

“T believe I have before stated to you that my 
vine is growing on a poor sandy loam, over- 
laying gravel, which has not been trenched and 
but slightly manured; add to this, the late 
spring and early autumn frosts, which we are 
liable to in this deep valley of Concord, and the 
summer droughts which are very severe with 
me, and I think you will conclude with me that 
it will be likely to keep up to its character 
under almost any circumstances. 

“ And here let me say that I have-cultivated 
the Isabella, and many other kinds of grape, 
for fifteen years without being able to ripen 
them in open culture, and it was this constant 
failure which led me, about ten years since, to 
raise seedlings from our native grapes, in the 
hope that I should obtain a hardy grape that 
would give me a sure supply for my table. In 
this I have succeeded beyond my expectations. 

“The Concord Grape is aseedling, in the sec- 
ond generation, of our native grape, and fruited 
for the first time four years since, being at that 
time the only seedling I had raised which 





showed a decided improvement on the wild 
type. 

“Notwithstanding its unfavorable position, it 
has proved a great grower and bearer, and v: 
constant to its quality and season. The seed- 
ling from which the Concord was raised grew 
near to a Catawba, and, it is quite possible, was 
impregnated by it, it having the flavor of that 
variety. The parent vine was a good and sweet 
grape, large, black, and ripe the 20th of Au- 
gust. ; 

“The Concord Grape, as I said before, is a 
strong grower; the wood strong, the foliage 
large, thick, strongly nerved, with a woolly 
under-surface, and has never mildewed nor 
rusted under any vicissitudes of weather. 

“The grape is large, frequently an inch in dia- 
meter, and the bunches handsome, shouldered, 
and sometimes weigh a pound. In color itisa 
ruddy black, covered with a dense blue bloom, 
the skin very thin, the juice abundant, with a 
rio ag aromatic flavor, and it has very little 
pulp. 

“It ripens the 10th of September: The first 
ripe bunch of the season was exhibited at the 
Massachusetts’ Horticultural Society’s Room, on 
the 3d of September, 1853. The vine was 
neither pruned nor pinched, nor had application 
of any of the horticultural arts, whereby pre- 
cocity and size are attained, my object being to 
ascertain what would ‘be the constant habit of 
the vine. I suppose that its quality would be 
much improved in a more favorable climate, and 
that its superiority to the Isabella would be as 
apparent under such circumstances as it is here. 

“The great want of the country in this latitude 
is a good table and wine grape, which shall also 
be early, hardy, and prolific. “The Concord 
Grape fulfils these conditions, and I feel a sin- 
cere pleasure in offering it to my countrymen.” 

: E. W. Bout. 


We have said nothing about its qualities as a 
wine grape. Mr. Bull, however, exhibited some 
specimens cf the wine made from his grape, 

hich were tasted by the committee, and pro- 
nounced by them to be of a very excellent 
quality. it was his first attempt at wine-mak- 
ing, and of course not likely to be made with 
much skill. It has been much praised by sev- 
eral who have tasted it, and some of the persons 
good judges. It has a good body, with an 
agreeable, fruity perfume, and is particularly 
grateful to the sick, which Mr. Bull considers 
the best test it could have. It did not have the 
slightest addition of spirits, but was the pure 
juice of the grape. 

We close our account of the Concord Grape 
with a more full description. 

Bunch, large, long, neither compact nor loose, 
handsomely shouldered; Berries, roundish, 
large, three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
sometimes measuring an inch; Skin, thin, ve’ 
dark, covered with a thick blue bloom; Flesh, 
very juicy, nearly or quite free from pulp; 
Flavor, rich, saccharine, and sprightly, with 
much. of the delicious aroma of the Catawba; 
Vine, very vigorous, making strong wood; ~ 
Leaves, very large, thick, strongly nerved, not 
much lobed, and woolly beneath.—Hovey’s 
Magazine. 
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HOT-BEDS. 


Every ‘one should have a hot-bed, if it were 
only to forward a few plants for the garden. 
The too prevalent opinion is, that they are ex- 


skill of the professional gardener. Both sup- 
positions are entirely erroneous. A hot-bed 
may be constructed by any man of ordinary 
ingenuity, A frame of about twelve feet long 
and 6 wide, which will allow of 4 sashes, each 3 
feet wide, will be found large enough for any 
family. It should be made of common two- 
inch plank—the back about three feet, high, 
the front about half that, the ends having a’re- 
gular slope from back to front. This will give 
an angle sufficient to throw off rain, and give 





the full benefit of external heat and light to the 


pensive and difficult to manage, requiring the , _ 
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plants within. * If the beds are narrower, the 
front must be higher in proportion. The sides 
and ends are simply nailed to a strong post, 
four inches square, placed in each corner. For 
the sash to rest and slide upon, a strip six in- 
ches wide is placed upon the frame, the ends 
morticed or sunk in the sides of the frame, so as 
not to cause a projection. Thesashes are made 
in the ordinary way, but without cross-bars ; 
and in glazing, the lights are made to overlap 
an eighth or quarter of aninch, to exclude rain. 
Such a frame, costing but a mere trifle beyond 
the labor, will last for years, and furnish all the 
Cabbage, Tomato, Celery, Cauliflower, Pepper, 
Melon, and Cucumber plants needed, with a 
sprinkling of early Radishes, &c. Where so 
large a frame may not be wanted, an old win- 
dow may be used for sash, and all expense of 
glazing avoided. 

Hot-beds should occupy a dry situation, where 
they will not be affected by the lodgment of 
water during rains or thaws. They should be 
exposed to the east and south, and be protected 
by fences or buildings from the north and north- 
west, 

Where it is intended to merely grow plants for 
transplanting to the garden, they may be sunk 
in the ground to the depth of eighteen inches, 
and in such a case require not more than two 
feet of manure ; but when forcing and perfecting 
vegetables is designed, a permanent heat must 
be kept up, and the bed must be made on the 
surface, so that fresh and warm manure may 
be added when necessary. A depth of three 
to four feet of manure will in such cases be 
wanted. - 

Manure for hot-beds requires some prepara- 
tion. It should be fresh stable manure, placed 
in a heap, and turned and mixed several times, 
promoting a regular fermentation. It is thus 
made to retain its heat a long time; other- 
wise it would burn and dry up, and become 
useless. 

The mold should be laid on as soon as the 
bed is settled, and has a lively regular-tempered 
heat. Lay the earth evenly over the dung 
about six inches deep. Radishes and Lettuce 
require about a foot of earth. After it has lain 
a few days it will be fit to receive the seed, un- 
Jess the mold has turned to a whitish color, or 
has a rank smell, in which case add some fresh 
earth for the hills, at the same time holes should 
be made by running down stakes, to give the 
steam an opportunity to escape.—Horticultu- 
rist. j 

Fruits in Orecon.—Fruit growing is attract- 
ing a lively interest throughout Oregon. The 
farmers are generally planting out large orchards 
of the choicest kinds of fruit. We have most 
of the leading varieties cultivated in the North- 
ern States. In the summer of 1847 Messrs. 
Lewetuen & Merk, from Iowa, brought across 
the plains most of the leading varieties of fruits 
cultivated in the West, and now have a large 
nursery and orchard of bearing trees at Mil- 
waukie, eight mile below this place. Some of 

«their Pears sold at a dollar each; Apples at 
twenty-five cents, and some, I believe fifty cents. 
I brought from New-York in the fall of 1850 
some twenty-three hundred fruit trees, embrac- 
ing most of the leading varieties cultivated there. 
These were, I believe, the first trees ever brought 
to this coast by the Isthmus that lived. Fruit 
trees make an astonishing growth here, and bear 
early, and the fairest fruit that I ever beheld. 
Some fifteen different kinds have borne fruit this 
ee on small trees only one year from the 

ud. 

Our climate seems peculiarly favorable to the 
growth of trees. Ihave not seen ice thicker 
than window glass this year. We have had 
only three hard frosts; just enough to stop the 
growth of trees. All kinds of hardy grass is 
yet growing finely, so that the loose stock are 
fat without being fed.—J. W. L., in Hort. - 

Oregon City, Dee. 10. 


ee rs 
Conversation enriches the understanding, 
but solitude is the school of genius.— Gibbon. 
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A HORSE FOUND. 


Tue following jeux d’esprit was handed us by a 
young friend just out of school, It was written im- 
promptu, on reading the Deutsche Advertisement in 
rhyme of “A Horse Lost,” which appeared in No. 
18, page 278, of the Agriculturist: 


I rounp a horse that is not lame, 

The horse you lost must be the same ; 
His ears are short, his tail is too, 

He has no teeth with which to chew. 
This poor old beast don’t look so shy ; 
The horse I found has not one eye; 
He stoops before, he slants behind, 
And has a rope around him twined ; 
His joints are almost out of use, 

And this all comes of great abuse. 
He has no oats, and can’t eat hay ; 
We feed him slops three times a day. 
His limbs are long and lanky too, 
And every foot has lost a shoe. 

His nose is Roman, as you knows; 
This article he never blows ! 

His gait is balky, and his trot 

Upon the road, I tell you what 

He makes the dust fly here and there, 
And all the people stand and stare! 


Now this old horse—don’t be surprised— 

Must be the horse you advertised. 

You'll find the beast whene’er you call 

At Catharine Market, under the stall. 

The owner will have a few items to pay ; 

And now in conclusion I would merely say, 

Plank down your money and take him away. 
acne ppeicione 


THE LORD'S PRAYER.—A CURIOUS POEM. 


Tue following is a curious piece of poetry. The 
initial letters spell, “My boast is in the glorious, 
cross of Christ.” Read the words in small capitals 
downwards with those on the left and upwards with 
those on the right, and you have the Lord’s Prayer: 








Make known thy Gospel truths, ovr heavenly King; 
Yield us thy grace, dear Farner, from above ; 
Bless us with heart wuicu feelingly can sing 

Our life thou arr for ever, God of love. 

Assuage our griefs rn love ror Christ, we pray, 
Since the bright Prince of HEAVEN and GLory died, 
Took all our shame and HALLowep rue display, 
In first BE ing man, anv then being crucified. 
Stupendous God ! ray grace and rower make known, 
In Jesus’ Name let all rue world rejoice ; 

New labors in tay heavenly K1ncpom own, 

That blessed x1nepow, for thy saints tue choice. 
How vile to come to thee, 1s all our cry, 

Enemies to tay self and all that’s TH1nz; 
Graceless our WILL, our lives For vanity 

Loathing thy truths pe ing evi in design. 

O God, thy will be ponz From earth to heaven: 
Reclining on thy Gospel let vs live ; 

In gaRTH from sins DELIVER ed and forgiven, 

Oh, as thyself, sur teach us to forgive, 

Unless rr’s power Tempration doth destroy, 

Sure 1s our fall mvro the depths of woe; 

Carnal rx mind, we’ve nor a glimpse of joy ; 
Raised against HEAVEN in us no hope can flow ; 

O aive us grace and LEap us on the way; 

Shine on us with thy love and give us peace ; 

Self and ruts sin which rise acatnst us slay ; 

Oh! grant each Day our TRESPASS es May Cease. 
Forgive ovr. evil deeds rat oft we do, 








Convince us paILy of rHxM to our shame; 


Help us with heavenly sreap; rorcIvE vs to 
Recurrent lusts ; anp we adore thy name, 

In thy rorGive ness we as saints can die, 
Since, for us and our TREsPassEs 80 high, 
Thy Son, ovr Saviour bled on Calvery. 
ee 


REMINISCENCES OF A FARMER'S DAUGHTER. 





BY MINNIE MYRTLE. 


“Any thing but being a farmer, any thing 
but being a farmer’s wife, any thing but being 
a farmer’s son or a farmer’s daughter.” How 
many times I have heard this as I have jour- 
neyed “to and fro in the land,” from the lips of 
those whose fathers, or husbands, or brothers 
belonged to what they term the “genteel pro 
fessions.” Andwhy? Why isit that they look 
upon the life of an agriculturist as so undesira- 
ble, so repulsive, and oftentimes as so degrading. 
One says, “‘ Farmers are so coarse and rude—so 
destitute of refinement.” Another, that “ they 
are so uneducated, so wanting in intelligence 
and cultivation.” And still another, that they 
live so “ outlandishly,” and pay so little atten- 
tion to the courtesies, or even the decencies of 
life.” 

Now there are hundreds and thousands who 
will be filled with indignation that such things 
should be said of a class in which, all who know 
them well, will confess that there may be found 
as much true refinement and as many noble 
characteristics as in any other, in city or coun- 
try, in our own or in any other nation on the 
globe. 

In the countries of Europe, the land-holders 
were, and are still, the “ gentry ;” and I have often 
wondered how it came to pass that their de- 
scendants on this side of the great water, should 
have become so changed in their estimate of 
what was manly and noble in a profession or 
employment. 

In my childhood there lived in “our neigh- 
borhood” an English lady, whom misfortune 
had reduced to poverty and self-dependence ; 
and very well do I remember the contempt with 
which she looked upon mechanics and all who 
earned their livelihood by any handicraft, while 
a farmer, though cultivating but a little patch of 
land, was in her eyes one of the nobility—a lord. 
That he was not-in some respects so polished as 
men of other professions, did not seem at all to 
affect her opinion of his respectability ; “he is a 
land-holder,” she would say, and in her eyes 
land-holders were “peers of the realm.” 

Perhaps this may be given as one of the 
proofs of the influence of ¢arly impressions. I 
was a farmer’s daughter, but (now I blush to 
confess it) it is true that I often wished I were 
not, for I was often taunted with it by the law- 
yer’s daughter, and the merchant’s daughter, 
and the tailor’s daughter too. I wore linsey- 
woolsey frocks which were spun in the little at- 
tick, and woven there, too; and my aprons were 
“home-made” blue and white checks; and my 
stockings I knit myself. I had a little round 
dumpy form too, and my cheeks were red—red- 
der than roses, and my shoes were—yes, to 
make a full confession, they were calf-skin, and 
laced up with “strings of the-same.” My cloak 
was genuine woolen—how well I remember 
thinking, the first time I put it on, that it was 
pretty, prettier than most of the girls wore. It 
was plaided red and black, lined with red flan- 
nel—how very warm it was! But the lawyer’s 
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daughter was a slender, pale-looking girl, and 
wore calico frocks, and calico aprons, and mo- 
rocco shoes; and she laughed at me because all 
my things were “ home-made.” I did not know 
then what I do now, that they cost five times as 
much as hers, and the only reason she did not 
have some like them was, that her father could 
not afford it. 

“T wish my father were not a farmer,” said 
I one day to the English lady who was fitting a 
red woolen frock to my little Dutch figure. 
“Why?” said she. “Oh, then I should not 
have to wear these homely dresses; and if he 
were only a merchant, we could have a great 
deal prettier things.” Never shall I forget the 
lecture I received for such a foolish wish, and 
for such foolish notions, which she wondered 
should have found entrance into my little head. 
Ever after she took particular pains to give me 
right views upon the dignity of land-owners; and 
though I now think she unjustly disparaged 
those of other professions, all of which are hon- 
orable if rightly pursued, I wish her English 
views of farming and farmers were more exten- 
sively American, and rejoice that they are be- 
coming so. 

It is said, and with much truth I am ebliged 
to confess, that there is not among farmers so 
high an appreciation of the beautiful as there 
should be; and there is not sufficient attention 
paid to the adorning of the mind and polishing 
of the manners; and this is also true of many 
other classes. I have never yet found any that 
have arrived at perfection; and’had much rather 
have a warm heart and pure mind in a rough 
casket, than a corrupt mind and a false heart in 
an elegant shrine. 

But I believe it quite possible—for I have 
seen it in more instances than I could number— 
that those who devote themselves to agricultural 
and rural pursuits may be as highly educated 
and refined and cultivated as those who write 
“briefs” and measure lace, and if they cannot 
and do not excel, in these points, many of those 
who meet to attend to the interests of the nation 
or represent us in the courts of foreign princes, 
well may we blush for their degeneracy. 

There are many people in whose minds re- 
finement and a polished exterior are indissolubly 
connected. It is true that where the feelings 
are refined the manners will be sufficiently so; 
but both may exist in one who is utterly desti- 
tute of what is termed polish! Yet itis also 
true that polish is desirable, and none too assid.. 
uously -ultivated by any class of people. Still 
I think I can prove thatit is not aloné neglected 
by those who cultivate the soil. 


—_—0-@-e—__—_ 


CHILDREN IN 1854, 


I went with a friend the other day, to look at 
some ‘rooms to let.” She liked the rooms, and 
the man who owned them liked she should have 
them; but when she mentioned she had chil- 
* dren—he stepped six paces off—set his teeth 
together—pulled his waistcoat down with a 
jerk and said—‘ Never—-take—-Children,— 
Ma’am !” 

Now I’d like to know if that man was born 

own up? 

I’d like to know if children are to have their 
necks wrung like so many chickens, if they hap- 
pen to “peep ?” 

I’d like to know if they havn’t just as much 
right in the world as grown folks? 

I'd like to know. if boarding-house keepers, 


for five or six hours feeding on verbs and pro- 
nouns,) are to put them off with a “second 
table,” leaving them to stand in the entries, 
smelling the dinner, while grown people, (who 
have lunched at oyster-shops and confectioner’s 
saloons) sit two or three hours longer than is 
necessary, at dessert, cracking their nuts and 
their jokes ? 

I’d like to know if they have a quarter given 
them to spend, they must always receive a bad 
shilling of it at the stores as “‘ change ?” 

I'd like to know if people in omnibuses are 
at liberty to catch them by the coat collar, lift 
them out of a nice seat, take it themselves, and 
perch them on their sharp knee-joints, to jolt 
over the pavements? ; 

I have a mind to pick up all the children and 
form a colony on some bright island, where 
those people who were made up in a hurry, 
without hearts, couldn’t find us, or if they did, 
we would say to them when they tried to come 
ashore—Never take grown-up folks here! Or 
we'd treat them to a‘‘second dinner,”—bill of 
fare—cold potatoes, bad cooking butter, bread 
full of saleratus, bones without any meat on 
them, watery soups, and curdled milk—(that is 
to say, after we had picked our nuts long enough 
to suit us at dessert!) How do you suppose 
they’d like to change places with the “ children” 
that way? ° 

Now here’s Aunt Fanny’s creed, and you may 
read it to your mother if you like. 


I believe in great round apples and big slices 
of gingerbread for children. . 

I believe in making their clothes loose enough 
to enable them to eat it all, and jump around in 
when they are through. ‘ 

I believe in not giving away their little pro- 
perty, such as, dolls, kites, balls, hoops, and the 
like, without their leave. 

I believe in not promising them a ride, and 
then forgetting all about it. 

I believe in not teasing them for amusement, 
and then punishing them for being ‘trouble- 
some.” ; 

I believe in not allowing Bridget and Betty to 
box their ears because the pot bvils over, or 
because their beaux didn’t come the evening 
before. 

I believe in sending them to school where 
there are backs to the benches, and where the 
school ma’am has had at least one offer. 

I believe no house can be properly furnished 
without at least a dozen children in it. 

I believe little children to be all that is left 
us of Paradise; and I believe that any house- 
keeper harboring any person who “don’t like 
them,” had better count up her silver without 
loss of time.—Little Ferns for Fanny’s little 
Sriends. 

—_—0 0 o——- 

Avyecpores oF Fra’ Rocco.—Murray’s Hand- 
Book for South Italy contains some curious 
stories respecting Fra Rocco, the celebrated 
Dominican preacher, and the spiritual Joe Mil- 
ler of Naples. On one occasion, it is related, 
he preached on the mole a penitential sermon, 
and introduced so many illustrations of terror 
that he soon brought his hearers to their knees. 
While they were thus showing every sign of 
contrition, he cried out, “ Now all of you who 
sincerely repent of your sins, hold up your 
hands.” Every man in the vast multitude im- 
mediately stretched out both his hands. “Holy 
Archangel Michael!” exclaimed Rocco, “thou 
who with thine adamantine sword standest at 
the right of the judgment-seat of God, hew me 
off every hand which has been raised hypocri- 
tically.” In an instant every hand dropped, 
and Rocco, of course, poured forth a fresh tor- 
rent of eloquent invective against their sins and 
their deceit. 

He had a great dislike to tobacco, and when 
once preaching to a crowd of Spanish sailors, 
he astonished them by telling them that there 
were no Spanish saints in heaven. A few, he 
said, had been admitted, but they smoked so 
many cigars that they made the holy Virgin 





(after children have been in a close school-room 


sick, and St, Peter set his wits to work to get 





them out. At length he proclaimed that a bull 
fight was to be held outside the gate of Para- 
dise. Thereupon every Spanish saint, without 
exception, ran off to see the fight, and St. Peter 
immediately .closed the gate, and took care 
never to admit another Spaniard. 

6-9-4 


IncuraBLE.—A good story is told in an 
Eastern paper, of the treatment of a drunken 
husband by his amiable spouse. After trying 
various experiments, all to cure drunkenness, 
she thought of another plan of making a re- 
formed drunkard of her lord: 

She engaged a watchman for a stipulated re- 
ward, to carry Philander to the watch-house 
while yet in a state of insensibility, and to 
frighten him a little when he recovered. In 
consequence of this arrangement, Philander 
waked up about eleven o’clock at night, and 
found himself lying on a pine bench in a 
strange and dim apartment. Raising himself 
upon his elbow, he looked around until his eyes 
rested on a man seated by a stove smoking a 
cigar. 

“Where am I?” said Philander. 

- “Tn a medical college,” said the cigar smo- 
er. 

“ What a doing there ?” 

“ Going to be cut up!” 

“ How comes that?” 

“Why you died yesterday, while you were 
drunk, and we bought your body to make a’nat- 
omy.” 

Cie’s a lie—I’m not dead.” 

“No matter—we bought your carcase from 
your. wife, who had a right to sell it, for it’s all 
the good she could make of you. If you're not 
dead, that’s no fault of the doctors and they'll 
cut you up, dead or alive.” 

‘You will doit, eh ?” asked the old sot. 

“ Ay, to be sure we will, now directly,” was 
the resolute answer. 

“Well, can’t you let us have something to 
drink before you begin ?” 

This last speech satisfied the watchman that 
Philander was a hopeless case; and, as his re- 
ward was contingent on his successful treat- 
ment of the patient, he was not a little chag- 
rined at the result ; so, with no gentle handling, 
he tumbled the irreformable inebriate out of the 


watch-house. 
oe 2 Seed 


Great Bravery.—“ Well, Pat, my good fel- 
low,” said a victorious general to a ‘brave son 
of Erin, after a battle, ‘and what did you do 
to help us gain this victory?” ‘ Do!” replied 
Pat, “may it please yer honor, I walked up 
bouldly to wun of the inimy, and cut off his 
fut.” “* Cut off his foot! and why did you not 
cut off his head!” asked the general. “Ah, an’ 
faith, that was off already,” says Pat. 

——_+@ o———_ 

Very True.—Lacon says, “There are two 
modes of establishing our reputation; to be 
praised by honest men, and to be abused by 
rogues! It is best, however,” he says, “to se- 
cure the former, because it will unavoidably be 
accompanied by the latter. His calumniation is 
not only the greatest bengfit a rogue can confer 
upon us, but it is also, the only service he will 
perform for nothing. 

Baten 

Room Enoven.—A friend once visiting an 
unworldly philosopher, whose mind was his 
kingdom, expressed his surprise at the small- 
ness of his apartment: ‘‘ Why, you have not 
room here to swing a cat!” “My friend,” was 
the serene, unappreciative answer, “I do not 
want to swing a cat.” 


——_0 6 
An orator holding forth in favor of woman— 
dear, divine woman—concludes thus : : 
“Oh, my hearers, depend upon it, nothing 
beats a good wife!” . 
“I beg your pardon,” replied one‘of the au- 
dience, ‘‘a bad husband does.” 


—<-0-——— 
Maids want but husbands, and then want 
every thing. - 
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plants within. * If the beds are narrower, the 
front must be higher in proportion. The sides 
and ends are simply nailed to a strong post, 
four inches square, placed in each corner. For 
the sash to rest. and slide upon, a strip six in- 
ches wide is placed upon the frame, the ends 
morticed or sunk in the sides of the frame, so as 
not to cause a projection. Thesashes are made 
in the ordinary way, but without cross-bars ; 
and in glazing, the lights are made to overlap 
an eighth or quarter of aninch, to exclude rain. 
Such a frame, costing but a mere trifle beyond 
the labor, will last for years, and furnish all the 
Cabbage, Tomato, Celery, Cauliflower, Pepper, 
Melon, and Cucumber plants needed, with a 
sprinkling of early Radishes, &c. Where so 
large a frame may not be wanted, an old win- 
dow may be used for sash, and all expense of 
glazing avoided. 

Hot-beds should occupy a dry situation, where 
they will not be affected by the lodgment of 
water during rains or thaws. They should be 
exposed to the east and south, and be protected 
by fences or buildings from the north and north- 
west. 

Where it is intended to merely grow plants for 
transplanting to the garden, they may be sunk 
in the ground to the depth of eighteen inches, 
and in such a case require not more than two 
feet of manure ; but when forcing and perfecting 
vegetables is designed, a permanent heat must 
be kept up, and the bed must be made on the 
surface, so that fresh and warm manure may 
be added when necessary. A depth of three 
to four feet of manure will in such cases be 
wanted. 7 

Manure for hot-beds requires some prepara- 
tion. It should be fresh stable manure, placed 
in a heap, and turned and mixed several times, 
promoting a regular fermentation. It is thus 
made to retain its heat a long time; other- 
wise it would burn and dry up, and become 
useless. 

The mold should be laid on as soon as the 
bed is settled, and has a lively regular-tempered 
heat. Lay the earth evenly over. the dung 
about six inches deep. Radishes and Lettuce 
require about a foot of earth. After it has lain 
a few days it will be fit to receive the seed, un- 
Jess the mold has turned to a whitish color, or 
has a rank smell, in which case add some fresh 
earth for the hills, at the same time holes should 
be made by running down stakes, to give the 
steam an opportunity to escape.—Horticultu- 
rest. : 

Fruits 1n Orecon.—Fruit growing is attract- 
ing a lively interest throughout Oregon. The 
farmers are generally planting out large orchards 
of the choicest kinds of fruit. We have most 
of the leading varieties cultivated in the North- 
ern States. In the summer of 1847 Messrs. 
Lewe.uen & Merk, from Iowa, brought across 
the plains most of the leading varieties of fruits 
cultivated in the West, and now have a large 
nursery and orchard of bearing trees at Mil- 
waukie, eight mile below this place. Some of 

-their Pears sold at a dollar each; Apples at 
twenty-five cents, and some, I believe fifty cents. 
I brought from New-York in the fall of 1850 
some twenty-three hundred fruit trees, embrac- 
ing most of the leading varieties cultivated there. 
These were, I believe, the first trees ever brought 
to this coast by the Isthmus that lived. Fruit 
trees make an astonishing growth here, and bear 
early, and the fairest fruit that I ever beheld. 
Some fifteen different kinds have borne fruit this 
Me on small trees only one year from the 

ud. 


Our climate seems peculiarly favorable to the 
growth of trees. Ihave not seen ice thicker 
than window glass this year. We have had 
only three hard frosts; ‘just enough to stop the 
growth of trees. All kinds of kenty sone is 
yet growing finely, so that the loose stock are 
fat without being fed.—J. W. L., in Hort. - 

Oregon City, Dee. 10. . 
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For the American Agricniturist. 


A HORSE FOUND. 





Tue following jeux d’esprit was handed us by a 
young friend just out of school, It was written im- 
promptu, on reading the Deutsche Advertisement in 
rhyme of “A Horse Lost,” which appeared in No. 
18, page 278, of the Agriculturist: 


I rounp a horse that is not lame, 

The horse you lost must be the same ; 
His ears are short, his tail is too, 

He has no teeth with which to chew. 
This poor old beast don’t look so shy; 
The horse I found has not one eye; 
He stoops before, he slants behind, 
And has a rope around him twined ; 
His joints are almost out of use, 

And this all comes of great abuse. 
He has no oats, and can’t eat hay ; 
We feed him slops three times a day. 
His limbs are long and lanky too, 
And every foot has lost a shoe. 

His nose is Roman, as you knows; 
This article he never blows ! 

His gait is balky, and his trot 

Upon the road, I tell you what 

He makes the dust fly here and there, 
And all the people stand and stare ! 


Now this old horse—don’t be surprised— 

Must be the horse you advertised. 

You'll find the beast whene’er you call 

At Catharine Market, under the stall. 

The owner will have a few items to pay ; 

And now in conclusion I would merely say, 

Plank down your money and take him away. 
atticlieaeppiaticme 


THE LORD'S PRAYER.—A CURIOUS POEM. 


Tue following is a curious piece of poetry. The 
initial letters spell, “My boast is in the glorious, 
cross of Christ.” Read the words in small capitals 
downwards with those on the left and upwards with 
those on the right, and you have the Lord’s Prayer: 





Make known thy Gospel truths, ovr heavenly King; 
Yield us thy grace, dear Farner, from above ; 
Bless us with heart wuica feelingly can sing 

Our life thou arr for ever, God of love. 

Assuage our griefs in love ror Christ, we pray, 
Since the bright Prince of nzAveN and atory died, 
Took all our shame and HALLowep THE display, 

In first Bz ing man, anv then being crucified. 
Stupendous God ! ray grace and power make known, 
In Jesus’ name let all tHe world rejoice ; 

New labors in tay heavenly x1napom own, 

That blessed x1nepom, for ihy saints tHe choice. . 
How vile to come to thee, 1s all our cry, 

Enemies to tay self and all that’s ra1vz; 
Graceless our WILL, our lives ror vanity 
Loathing thy truths sx ing xvi in design. 

O God, thy will be ponz rrom earth to heaven: 
Reclining on thy Gospel let vs live ; 

In xarTH from sins pELIvEr ed and forgiven, 

Ob, as thyself, sur teach us to forgive, 

Unless 11’s power tempration doth destroy, 

Sure 1s our fall nvro the depths of woe ; 
Carnal mx mind, we've nor a glimpse of joy ; 
Raised against HEAVEN in us no hope can flow ; 

O atve us grace and LEAD us on the way; 

Shine on us with thy love and give us peace ; 
Self and ruts sin which risé acast us slay ; 

Oh! grant each pay our TRESPass es may Cease, 
Forgive ovr evil deeds rar oft we do, 





but solitude is the school of genius.— Gibbon. 





Convince us patty of raxu to our shame; 
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Help us with heavenly sreap; rorcive vs to 
Recurrent lusts ; anp wx adore thy name, 

In thy rorGivz ness we As saints can die, 

Since, for us and our TREsPassEs 80 high, 

Thy Son, ove Saviour bled’on Calvery. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A FARMER'S DAUGHTER. 


BY MINNIE MYRTLE. 


“Any thing but being a farmer, any thing 
but being a farmer’s wife, any thing but being 
a farmer’s son or a farmer’s daughter.” How 
many times I have heard this as I have jour- 
neyed “to and fro in the land,” from the lips of 
those whose fathers, or husbands, or brothers 
belonged to what they term the “genteel pro 
fessions.” Andwhy? Why is it that they look 
upon the life of an agriculturist as so undesira- 
ble, so repulsive, and oftentimes as so degrading. 
One says, “Farmers are so coarse and rude—so 
destitute of refinement.” Another, that “ they 
are so uneducated, so wanting in intelligence 
and cultivation.” And still another, that ‘they 
live so “ outlandishly,” and pay so little atten- 
tion to the courtesies, or even the decencies of 
life.” 

Now there are hundreds and thousands who 
will be filled with indignation that such things 
should be said of a class in which, all who know 
them well, will confess that there may be found 
as much true refinement and as many noble 
characteristics as in any other, in city or coun- 
try, in our own or in any other nation on the 
globe. 

In the countries of Europe, the land-holders 
were, and are still, the “ gentry ;” and I have often 
wondered how it came to pass that their de- 
scendants on this side of the great water, should 
have become so changed in their estimate of 
what was manly and noble in a profession or 
employment. 

In my childhood there lived in “our neigh- 
borhood” an English lady, whom misfortune 
had reduced to poverty and self-dependence ; 
and very well do I remember the contempt with 
which she looked upon mechanics and all who 
earned their livelihood by any handicraft, while 
a farmer, though cultivating but a little patch of 
land, was in her eyes one of the nobility—a lord. 
That he was not-in some respects so polished as 
men of other professions, did not seem at all to 
affect her opinion of his respectability ; “he is a 
land-holder,” she would say, and in her eyes 
land-holders were “peers of the realm.” 
Perhaps this may be given as one of the 
proofs of the influence of éarly impressions. I 
was a farmer’s daughter, but (n6w I blush to 
confess it) it is true that I often wished I were 
not, for I was often taunted with it by the law- 
yer’s daughter, and the merchant’s daughter, 


-}and the tailor’s daughter too. I wore linsey- 


woolsey frocks which were spun in the little at- 
tick, and woven there, too; and my aprons were 
“home-made” blue and white checks; and my 
stockings I knit myself. I had a little round 
dumpy form too, and my cheeks were red—red- 
der than roses, and my shoes were—yes, to 
make a full confession, they were calf-skin, and 
laced up with “strings of the-same.” My cloak 
was genuine woolen—how well I remember 
thinking, the first time I put it on, that it was 
pretty, prettier than most of the girls wore. It 
was plaided red and black, lined with red flan- 
nel—how very warm it was! But the lawyer's 
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daughter was a slender, pale-looking girl, and 


wore calico frocks, and calico aprons, and mo- 
rocco shoes; and she laughed at me because all 
my things were “home-made.” I did not know 


then what I do now, that they cost five times as 


much as hers, and the only reason she did not 
have some like them was, that her father could 
not afford it. q 

“Y wish my father were not a farmer,” said 
I one day to the English lady who was fitting a 
red woolen frock to my little Dutch figure. 
“Why?” said she. “Oh, then I should not 
have to wear these homely dresses; and if he 
were only a merchant, we could have a great 
deal prettier things.” Never shall I forget the 
lecture I received for such a foolish wish, and 
for such foolish notions, which she wondered 
should have found entrance into my little head. 
Ever after she took particular pains to give me 
right views upon the dignity of land-owners; and 
though I now think she unjustly disparaged 
those of other professions, all of which are hon- 
orable if rightly pursued, I wish her English 
views of farming and farmers were more exten- 
sively American, and rejoice that they are be- 
coming so. 

It is said, and with much truth I am ebliged 
to confess, that there is not among farmers so 
high an appreciation of the beautiful as ‘there 
should be; and there is not sufficient attention 
paid to the adorning of the mind and polishing 
of the manners; and this is also true of many 
other classes. I have never yet found any that 
have arrived at perfection; and had much rather 
have a warm heart and pure mind in a rough 
casket, than a corrupt mind and a false heart in 
an elegant shrine. 

But I believe it quite possible—for I have 
seen it in more instances than I could number— 
that those who devote themselves to agricultural 
and rural pursuits may be as highly educated 
and refined and cultivated as those who write 
“briefs” and measure lace, and if they cannot 
and do not excel, in these points, many of those 
who meet to attend to the interests of the nation 
or represent us in the courts of foreign princes, 
well may we blush for their degeneracy. 

There are many people in whose minds re- 
finement and a polished exterior are indissolubly 
connected. It is true that where the feelings 
are refined the mannefs will be sufficiently so; 
but both may exist in one who is utterly desti- 
tute of what is termed polish! Yet it is also 
true that polish is desirable, and none too assid. 
uously -ultivated by any class of people. Still 
I think I can prove thatit is not aloné neglected 
by those who cultivate the soil. 

—_-—* -@-e—____ 


CHILDREN IN 1854. 


I went with a friend the other day, to look at 
some ‘rooms to let.” She liked the rooms, and 
the man who owned them liked she should have 
them; but when she mentioned she had chil- 
dren—he stepped six paces off—set his teeth 
together—pulled his waistcoat down with a 
jerk and said— Never—take—-Children,— 
Ma’am !” 

Now Id like to know if that man was born 

wn up? 

I'd like to know if children are to have their 
necks wrung like so many chickens, if they hap- 
pen to “peep?” 

I'd like to know if they havn’t just as much 
right in the world as grown folks? 

('d like to know if boarding-house keepers, 


(after children haye been in a close school-room 


for five or six hours feeding on verbs and pro- 
nouns,) are to put them off with a “second 
table,” leaving them to stand in the entries, 
smelling the dinner, while grown people, (who 
have lunched at oyster-shops and confectioner’s 
saloons) sit two or three hours longer than is 
necessary, at dessert, cracking their nuts and 
their jokes ? 

I’d like to know if they have a quarter given 
them to spend, they must always receive a bad 
shilling of it at the stores as “ change ?” 

I'd like to know if people in omnibuses are 
at liberty to catch them by the coat collar, lift 
them out of a nice seat, take it themselves, and 
perch them on their sharp knee-joints, to jolt 
over the pavements? 

I have a mind to pick up all the children and 
form a colony on some bright island, where 
those people who were made up in a hurry, 
without hearts, couldn’t find us, or if they did, 
we would say to them when they tried to come 
ashore—Never take grown-up folks here! Or 
we'd treat them to a‘‘second dinner,”—bill of 
fare—cold potatoes, bad cooking butter, bread 
full of saleratus, bones without any meat on 
them, watery soups, and curdied milk—(that is 
to say, after we had picked our nuts long enough 
to suit us at dessert!) How do you suppose 
they’d like to change places with the “ children” 
that way? 

Now here’s Aunt Fanny’s creed, and you may 
read it to your mother if you like. 

I believe in great round apples and big slices 
of gingerbread for children. - 

I believe in making their clothes loose enough 
to enable them to eat it all, and jump around in 
when they are through. : 

I believe in not giving away their little pro- 
perty, such as, dolls, kites, balls, hoops, and the 
like, without their leave. 

I believe in not promising them a ride, and 
then forgetting all about it. 

I believe in not teasing them for amusement, 

and then punishing them for being ‘ trouble- 
some.” é . 
I believe in not allowing Bridget and Betty to 
box their ears because the pot boils over, or 
because their beaux didn’t come the evening 
before. 

I believe in sending them to school where 
there are backs to the benches, and where the 
school ma’am has had at least one offer. 

I believe no house can be properly furnished 
without at least a dozen children in it. 

I believe little children to be all that is left 
us of Paradise; and I believe that any house- 
keeper harboring any person who “don’t like, 
them,” had better count up her silver without 
loss of time.—Litile Ferns for Fanny’s little 
Sriends. 

——_—0@e—— 

Avyecvorgs or Fra’ Rocco.—Murray’s Hand- 
Book for South Italy contains some curious 
stories respecting Fra Rocco, the celebrated 
Dominican preacher, and the spiritual Joe Mil- 
ler of Naples. On one occasion, it is related, 
he preached on the mole a penitential sermon, 


. 


that he soon brought his hearers to their knees. 


sincerely repent of your sins, hold up your 
hands.” Every man in the vast multitude im- 


tically.” 
and Rocco, of course, poured forth a fresh tor- 
rent of eloquent invective against their sins and 
their deceit. 

He had a great, dislike to tobacco, and when 


he astonished them by telling them that there 


said, had been admitted, but they smoked so 
many ci that they made the holy Virgin 


While they were thus showing every sign of | upon us, but it is also, 
contrition, he cried out, “ Now all of you who | perform for nothing. 


them out. At length he proclaimed that a bull 

fight was to be held outside the gate of Para- 

dise. Thereupon every Spanish saint, without 

exception, ran off to see the fight, and St. Peter 

immediately .closed the gate, and took care 

never to admit another Spaniard. - 
——+-9-0——— 

IncuraBLE.—A good story is told in an 
Eastern paper, of the treatment of a drunken 
husband by his amiable spouse. After trying 
various experiments, all to cure drunkenness, 
she thought of another plan of making a re- 
formed drunkard of her lord : 

She engaged ‘a watchman for a stipulated re- 
ward, to carry Philander to the watch-house 
while yet in a state of insensibility, and to 
frighten him a little when he recovered. In 
consequence of this arrangement, Philander 
waked up about eleven o’clock at night, and 
found himself lying on a pine bench in a 
strange and dim apartment.” Raising himself 
upon his elbow, he looked around until his eyes 
rested on a man seated by a stove smoking a 
cigar. 

te Where am I?” said Philander. 

“Ina medical college,” said the cigar smo- 
ker. 

“What a doing there ?” 

“ Going to be cut up 8 

“ How comes that?” 

“Why you died yesterday, while you were 
drunk, and we bought your body to make a’nat- 
omy. ree tae 
“Tt’s a lie—I’m not dead.” 

“No matter—we bought your carcase from 
your. wife, who had a right to sell it, for it’s all 
the zood she could make of you. If you're not 
dead, that’s na fault of the doctors and they'll 
cut you up, dead or alive.” 

‘You will do it, eh ?” asked the old sot. 

“ Ay, to be sure we. will, now directly,” was 
the resolute answer. . 

“ Well, can’t you let us have something to 
drink before you begin ?” 

This last speech satisfied the watchman that 
Philander was a hopeless case; and, as his re- 
ward was contingent on his successful treat- 
ment of the patient, he was not a little chag- 
rined at the result ; so, with no gentle handling, 
he tumbled the irreformable inebriate out of the 


watch-house. 
_——t oo 


Great Bravery.—“ Well, Pat, my good fel- 
low,” said a victorious general to a ‘brave son 
of Erin, after a battle, ‘and what did you do 
to help us gain this victory?” “Do!” replied 
Pat, “may it please yer honor, I walked up 
bouldly to wun of the inimy, and cut off his 
fut.” “ Cut off his foot! and why did you not 
cut off his head!” asked the general. “Ah, an’ 
faith, that was off already,” says Pat. 

—_——-oo—— 


Very Trus.—Lacon says, ‘There are two 
modes of establishing our reputation; to be 
praised by honest men, and to be aoused by 
rogues! It is best, however,” he says, ‘‘ to se- 
cure the former, because it will unavoidably be 


and introduced so many illustrations of terror | accompanied by the latter. His calumniation is 


not only the greatest be . . bp shen ees 
—_———_0 © —_——_ | 


Room Exoven.—A friend once visiting an 


mediately stretched out both his hands. “Holy | unworldly philosopher, whose mind was his 
Archangel Michael!” exclaimed Rocco, “thou | kingdom, expressed his s 
who with thine adamantine sword standest at|ness of his apartment: “ you have not 
the right of the judgment-seat of God, hew me | room here to swing a cat!” “ My 

off every hand which has been raised hypocri-|the serene, unappreciative answer, “IT do not 
In an instant every hand dropped, | want to swing @ cat.” o. 


ise at the small- 
friend,” was 


——1- 0-0 ; : 
An orator holding forth in favor of woman— 


dear, divine woman—concludes thus : 


“Oh, my hearers, depend upon it, nothing 


once preaching to a crowd of Spanish sailors, | beats a good wife!” — ed*ene’ol the an- 


“T beg your pardon,” repli 


were no Spanish saints in heaven. A few, he | dience, “a bad husband does.” 











ee ‘ 
Maids want but husbands, and then want 


sick, and St, Peter set his wits to work to get | every thing. 
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NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tus Society held an adjourned meeting on 
the evening of the 13th instant, and concluded 
to give up the project of a Spring Exhibition. 
We are sorry they came to this decision, and 
hope it may yet be changed. The public mind 
has little to occupy it at this season, and is 
therefore more ready to patronize any chance 
exhibition of this kind. There isalsoa stronger 
yearning for rural sights than at a later season. 
Next autumn we shall have the State Agricul- 
tural Society Show here which will monopolize 
the public interest ; and between this, the Amer- 
ican Institute, and other exhibitions, and the 
satiety of fruits and flowers felt by those who 
have spent the summer in the country, the Hor- 
ticultural Society will have a poor chance of suc- 
cess. If the Society is not able to get up a good 
exhibition for want of present funds, we would 
respectfully suggest advising with Mr. Barnum 
on the subject. As President of the Fairfield 
County Agricultural Society, he has made its ex- 
hibitions very successful for several years past. 
Perhaps he might be able to give some hints on 
Horticultural exhibitions which would prove 
highly advantageous to the Society. 

While on this subject, we will respond to the 
complaint made at a recent meeting of this So- 
ciety. against the press, viz., that the weekly 
meetings had not been reported to the public as 
they should have been. This complaint could 
not have been aimed at us, for we have given 
reports at much greater length than any other 
paper; but we confess we have sometimes 
grudged the space because the subjects discussed 
have not been of a sufficiently practical charac- 
ter to interest the general reader. Roses, Came- 
lias, and Azaleas have formed the chief topics of 
discussion. A wider range of subjects should 
have been gone over, especially one embracing 
the cultivation of some of the more common ar- 
ticles of consumption. Most people must eat, 
and they are awake to any thing that may be 
profitably cultivated for their own use or for 
sale. A few only, and these generally of the 
wealthier class, can spend much time in culti- 
vating flowers. Let it be known that this So- 
ciety takes up and discusses the best mode of 
raising useful fruits-and vegetables, and their 
meetings will be well attended and more fully 


reported. i. 
oe OH 


Qurry.—Will a cow with four teats give 
more milk than one having but three? 
. . ———-9e—__ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS, ADDRESSES, REPORTS, &. 


We return our thanks to Rev. A. G. Comes 
for a copy of his able and interesting address be- 
fore the Connecticut River Agricultural Society. 

We have also received the list of Premiums 
awarded by the Brookfield (N. Y.) Agricultural 
Society, and the Report of Committees of the 
Massachusetts’ Horticultural Society for 1853, 
with Schedule of Prizes for 1854, 

Some friend has also sent us a copy of the 
Address of John W. Proctor, Esq., before the 
Farmers and Mechanics of Hillsborough County, 














aa ——_—— 


N. H. We have been much pleased with a 
hasty perusal of this. 

We have received and examined with much 
pleasure, the Transactions of the Windham 
County (Conn.) Agricultural Society. This is 
an admirable report, both of the transactions of 
the Society, and of the annual address delivered 
by Wx. S. Kine, Esq., editor of the Journal of 
Agriculture. The typographical execution and 
the excellent paper of this pamphlet of 80 pages, 
is an honor to the Society, which, as we know 
personally, is composed of a class of enterprising 
and thorough go-ahead men. 

In addition to the above, we have received a 
copy of the address of Wm. S. Kine before the 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden (Mass.) 
Agricultural Society. The address gives very 
good answers to the two questions, “ Will farm- 
ing pay?” and “ How may it be made to pay ?” 


JOURNAL OF THE Untrep States’ AGRICULTURAL 
Socrery.—Through the kindness of its editor, 
Mr. Krxe, we are in receipt of Nos. 8 and 4 in 
one volume, of nearly 300 pages. Its principal 
articles are a complete account of the great Na- 
tional Horse Show at Springfield, Mass., last 
autumn, and the speeches and reports elicited 
by the exhibition; stallions, their breeding and 
management, which was copied in No. 20 of our 
paper; the fecundity of mules, which we intend 
to copy hereafter; stable economy, &c.; thirty- 
nine articles in all, forming an excellent variety 
of reading on the general subjects of agriculture. 
Many of these articles are written with marked 
ability, and we recommend the Journal to the 
attention of our friends. The United States’ Ag- 
ricultural Society, of which this journal is the 
organ, holds its annual meeting at Washington, 
D. C., on Wednesday, the 22d instant. Success 
to its proceedings, which we hope will not be 
marred by the officiousness of politicians. 

——+ @ «—__ 


THE GREAT NATIONAL POULTRY SHOW. 
PRACTICAL HINTS. 


Iv our last we gave a brief notice of the open- 
ing of this splendid show of the gallinaceous 
tribe. We visited the exhibition several times 
during the week, and each visit increased our 
admiration of the collection of fowls gathered on 
this occasion. We are quite sure we express 
the unanimous opinion of nearly all, if not of all 
the multitude of visitors, when we say that the 
display far exceeded that of any other similar 
show ever held in America, This superiority 
relates not only to the variety and number of 
fowls, but also to the general excellence of the 
specimens., Every class was well represented, 
including the several families of the Shanghais 
or large Asiatic breeds, such as Chittagongs, 
Brahma Pootras, &c.; the different classes of 
Poland fowls; game fowls, &c. ; turkeys, ducks, 
geese, swans, pea-hens, guinea-hens, pheasants, 
partridges, quails, pigeons, &., &c. Where 
there were so many exhibitors and so many 
good specimens of so many varieties, it would 
be unjust to make invidious distinctions, and too 
tedious to describe the whole particularly. In 
another place we have given a complete list of 
the premiums awarded. : 

One practical result of the exhibition is, that 
it has shown how much may be done to improve 
a single class of useful animals, by giving distinct 
attention to the subject. Who would have 
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dreamed a few years ago that so great and so 
beautiful a variety of common farm-poultry, 
could now be produced in the Northern States ? 
This exhibition showed that very great improve- 
ment has been made on a large scale, and that 
where the right sort of enterprise prevails, it is 
generally practicable. There is little doubt that 
a large amount of the animal food of our flesh- 
consuming people, may yet be profitably pro- 
duced in the poultry-yard. Shanghai steak, as 
has been humorously suggested, may yet be- 
come, in a great measure, a substitute for the 
“universal beefsteak.” The larger and more 
valuable varieties of poultry are becoming widely 
diffused, and the high prices these have hitherto 
commanded on account of their scarcity, will 
soon be reduced to a proper level. 

The conversational meeting held on the fifth 
day was pleasant and profitable. We have sel- 
dom attended a similar gathering which excelled 
this in.amount of practical information brought 
out. The debates were lively, and the speeches 
short and to the point. 

The value of the poultry-yard, as a means of 
giving pleasant and profitable employment to 
children and to the female part of the household, 
was altuded to by several gentlemen. A num- 
ber of breeders gave their experience in regard 
to the best kind of poultry-houses. The essen- 
tial points in these were agreed to be pure air, 
proper temperature, cleanliness, and above all 
freedom from vermin. The outside ornaments 
of the poultry-house may safely be left to the 
taste and wealth of each individual. 

It was universally agreed that the perches 
should be placed low, and so arranged that no 
exertion of the wings should be required to 
reach them. The most feasible plan is to ar- 
range them in the form of an inclined ladder, 
with the rounds near together, and reaching 
within six inches of the ground. This gives the 
fowls an opportunity to exercise their choice in 
regard to high or low perches, and prevents 
injury in reaching or leaving them. 

As to cleanliness, one successful breeder pre- 
ferred to burn the boxes used as nests, each 
year, and replace them with new ones. An- 
other thought it sufficient to burn the straw in 
the box, so as to char the inside thoroughly. 
Another deemed it sufficient to frequently give 
them a thorough whitewashing. The expe- 
rience of all seemed to show that the greatest 
care is necessary to protect fowl from vermin, 
and that neglect of this is a great source of loss. 
We suggest whether it would not be well to 
thoroughly paint and varnish the coops and nest- 
boxes, and treat the latter frequently with scald- 
ing water. But one of the best preventives we 
have ever tried, is a heap of bleached ashes or 
fine dust for them to wallow in at will. This 
should be renewed occasionally. 

In regard to the more common disease, the 
pip, Mr. Newe.t, of Rochester, N. Y., had found 
the most effectual treatment to be anointing the ~ 
head of the fowl with a mixture of equal parts 
of lard and spirits of turpentine. He also ad- 
ministers two or three of Lee’s Anti-bilious 
pills. Other gentlemen used castor oil with 
good results. One gentleman had found the 
best treatment for bad cases of this disease to 
doctor them as the Dutchman did his dog, cut 
off the tail just back of the ears. 

Dr. McCurxtock, of Philadelphia, one of the 





oldest and formerly the most extensive breeders 
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in the country, gave several items from his ex- 
perience. He had kept a daily written record 
of the transactions in his poultry-yard. Among 
other items he stated that one Shanghai pullet, 
beginning at six months old, had laid 49 
eggs in 61 days. The mother of this chick had 
in 140 days laid 77 eggs and hatched three 
broods of chickens. He said he never raised 
fowls for sale, and not being influenced by in- 
interest he would say, as the result of his long 
experience and observation that, if a person 
could keep only one pair of fowls, they should 
be the gray Shanghais (Brahma Pootras). Mr. 
Nortu, of New-Haven, looking to beauty as well 
as profit, preferred the Bolten Gray. Consider- 
able friendly discussion was had upon the differ- 
ent names given to the same varieties. The 
matter was settled by unanimously adopting 
the resolution below. This resolution was 
first presented with a preamble which was left 
off for the sake of brevity. The preamble gave 
as a reason for adopting the name “ Shanghai” 
in preference to “ Asiatic,” that most fowls were 
of Asiatic origin, and that-most of the larger 
fowls had been imported from Shanghai. The 
resolution is as follows : 


Resolved, That the National Poultry Society 
recommend that all Asiatic fowls known by the 
name of Shanghais, Cochin Chinas, Brahma 
Pootras, or Chittegongs, be hereafter called 
Shanghais, being divided only by variations of 
color. 

Another resolution was adopted with the 
same unanimity, recommending to call all crested 
fowls, Polands. e 

We trust these resolutions will be generally 
concurred in, as this improved nomenclature 
will go far to simplify the names now in use. 

An exhibitor then proposed a series of reso- 
lutions complimenting Mr. Barnum on his highly 
successful management of the exhibition, and 
recommending to Horticultural, Singing-bird, 
and other societies, the advantages to be derived 
from making arrangements with him to have 
their exhibitions held in his Museum. 

The resolutions were put and carried with 
acclamation. ; 

Mr. Barnum acknowledged the friendly terms 
in which he had been mentioned in the resolu- 
tions, and stated his perfect willingness to com- 
ply with the suggestion mentioned in them. 

He should be extremely anxious to see an 
exhibition of Flowers and Singing-birds com- 
bined ; and if the two societies could agree upon 
that, he was certain that it would be an admir- 
ably successful exhibition. 

On the motion of Mr. Barnum a vote of thanks 
was passed with applause to Mr. R. McCormick, 
Jr., the Society’s Corresponding Secretary. 

The meeting then by formal resolutions de- 
cided, that Shanghai in future should be spelt 
S-h-a-n-g-h-a-i, and in like manner the plural 
shall not be spelt Shanghaes, but S-h-a-n-g- 
h-a-i-s. 

—_——+ 6. ¢——_ 

Canapa TuistLes.—A correspondent asks for 
‘*a description of the best method of killing the 
Canada Thistle.” We have written on this 
matter several times, and can but repeat what 
we have before said, which may be summed up 
in few words—dont let them breathe and they 
will die a natural death. Their seeds have wings, 
and to be rid of them, our fence corners, pas- 
tures, and woodlands must be kept free from 





them, and then we are in danger of receiving 
seed from our neighbors. An articlé or two 
from Western New-York—where Canada thistles 
are most prevalent—would be quite acceptable, 
if short, practical, and detailing actual experi- 
ence in rooting out this pest. 

——00e-— 


Woot.—The close of the-year leaves a light 
stock of domestic pulled and fleece wool on the 
market, but with what still remains in the 
country it is supposed to be sufficient to supply 
the wants of manufactures till the new clip is 
ready for sale. The apprehended scarcity to- 
wards the close of last season induced manufac- 
turers to go into the country immediately after 
shearing, when they bought freely. A consid- 
erable portion of the clip has been sold at high 
rates before shearing, which, with the exorbitant 
prices asked for the wools left in the hands of 
farmers, prevented dealers getting their usual 
supply. The wool still remaining in the country 
is held several cents above the prices at which 
it is selling in the market, and it is supposed 
manufacturers will be compelled to turn their 
attention to the country for their supply before 
the next clip will be ready for market.—Boston 
Courier. 

——66———— 

Basy Sxow iw Georcia.—The following are 
among the premiums to be awarded at the next 
Fair of the Southern Central Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, for the “ handsomest and finest” speci- 
men of babies. We give this timely notice, that 
those who may find themselves able to comply 
with the conditions above annexed, may get 
ready for this great show of infantile humanity 
which is to come off next fall: 

First Premium.—Silver pitcher, $50, for the 
handsomest and finest babe two years old. 

Second Premium.—Silver pitcher, $25, for 
the handsomest and finest babe one year old. 

Third Premium.—Silver goblet, $10, for the 
handsomest and finest babe six months old. 

The children to be clothed in domestic fabrics ; 
the premiums to be awarded under the direction 
of the Executive Committee. 

——+-6-—— 


A Basy Snow 1n Massacuvusetts.—A_ bab 
show has literally transpired. It occurred at 
Palmer, on Wednesday evening last, in connec- 
tion with a Ladies’ Fair. Six or eight babies 
were exhibited, dressed “up to the nines.” The 
committee that passed upon the merits of the 
little ones, were childless, and awarded the pre- 
mium of $8, offered by Mr. Fisk, of the Palmer 
Journal, to a boy baby of Mr. Hardaker. On 
the announcement of the decision, one bachelor 
gave a dollar to kiss the premium baby, and 
another the same sum to kiss the one he thought 
the prettiest.—Springfield Republican, Jan. 30. 


—e © e—— 


A Great Apple Trexe.—There is an apple 
tree in Litchfield, Conn., owned by Sotomon 
Marsx, which measures fourteen feet around 
the trunk, is 130 years old, and produced last 
season, twenty bushels of apples, of a delicious 
quality. Previous to 1835, it had yielded near 
100 bushels per annum for ages. The tree was 
brought from Hartford by some of the early 
settlers of Litchfield.— Tribune. 

—_*¢e—— 

Prouiric Swixne.—Mr. Erastus Lester, of 
Plainfield, owns four sows, which have raised in 
three years, 280 pigs, 208 of which sold at eight 
weeks old, for $733; 72 were fattened, weigh- 
ing 28,139 pounds, and worth $1785 49, besides 
taking the highest premium at the county show. 

Mr. John Browning, of Hubbardston, Mass., 
killed a Suffolk pig, on the day that it was nine 
months old, which weighed when dressed and 
well dried off, 485 Ibs. 


—_—+@«—— 


Toe PopuLtaTion oF Great Brirarn.—The 
census of Great Britain, ordered in 1851, has at 
length been completed and arranged in order 
for publication. The population is over twenty- 


one millions. In 1801 it was less than eleven 
millions, so that it has nearly doubted in fifty 
years. The feeling with regard to the Empire 
is that it has reached about its height in popu- 
lation. The present rage for emigration would 
show it. The present population gives 233 per- 
sons to every square mile and would allow 2 1-7 
acres of land to each person. London has a 
population of 2,362,236, almost as many as the 
whole of Scotland. Liverpool has 875,955; 
Glasgow, 329,097; Manchester, including Sal- 
ford, 401,320. Half of the inhabitants of the 
kingdom is contained in 815 towns. The 
whole number of islands around Great Britain 
is 175. The excess of females in the kingdom 
over males is given at 512,361. 
——__« © e——_ 


CONGRESS REMEMBERING AGRICULTURE! 


Ir will be remembered that at the commence- 
ment of the present session of Congress, in our 
remarks upon the President’s message, we cut 
ourselves loose from any obligation to notice the 
political doings at Washington. Our public 
men ignored agriculture and we ignored them. 
We were, then, no less surprised than pleased, 
at a recent debate (Feb. 8) in the House of Re- 
presentatives. It will be kept in mind that, 
thus far, the whole matter of agriculture, seed 
distribution, &c., has been tacked on to the Pa- 
tent Office business. The debate reported be- 
low explains itself: 


The House went into Committee of the Whole 
on the Deficiency Appropriation bill. - 

Mr. Clark offered an amendment appropriat- 
ing $10,000 for collection of agricultural statis- 
tics and procuring of seeds, to be paid out of 
the Patent Office fund. He explained that for- 
eign governments have sent seeds to the Patent 
Office and this amount was now necessary to 
enable the bureau to reciprocate. The $5000 
appropriated last year was totally inadequate. 
He thought this great interest which without 
protection has protected all interests and which 
furnishes employment to four-fifths of our pop- 
ulation, may with great propriety ask for this 


Y | small amount that the Commissioner of Patents 


may furnish seeds for early distribution, as well 
as to collect agricultural statistics.’ No better 
use could be made of a portion of the funds or 
one more acceptable to the great body of our 
citizens than to improve and increase the pro- 
ducts of the soil. He had intended to ask for a 
larger appropriation, but the Chairman of the 
Ways and Means, with whom he had consulted, 
thought it was not proper to ask more for seed 
to be distributed during the coming month. 

Mr. Jones (Tenn.) said it seemed to him that 
those who had had any experience in this thing 
of getting seeds from the Patent Office must 
know that of all the humbugs practised by Con- 
gress, this is one of the boldest. It was one of 
most perfect humbugs ever got up by Congress 
and the Patent Office combined. Of all the 
seeds distributed by the Patent Office, perhaps 
not one package of ten will ever come up from 
the ground, and not more than one-tenth of 
those which do come up ever prove beneficial 
to the regions to which they are sent. He 
agreed with the gentleman entirely, that it is 
laudable and praiseworthy to protect and im- 
prove the agricultural interests of the country. 
But how can this best bedone? By leaving in- 
dividuals to select and pay for their own seed. 
An appropriation to buy seeds is in effect an 
electioneering fund for the members of Con- 
gress. They send them to their favorites, while 
the great body of people have to pay for them. 
It was a system of favoritism and partiality 
which should not be practised or recognized by 
this Government. 

The Chairman, Mr. Seymour, put the ques- 
tion on the amendment. 

Mr. Hunt complained that several gentlemen 
wished to address the Chair, but were prevented, 





owing to the rapidity of the Chairman in putting 
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the question. He asked for his due privileges. 

The Chairman replied, the privilege would 
be given. 

Mr. Taylor (Ohio) said that during the last 
five or six years he had received seeds from the 
Patent Office which were of great value. Wheat 
from the Mediterranean, California, and various 
parts of Europe by being transplanted here had 
introduced a more useful produce than we have 
at home, at all events the seeds had prompted 
experiments, and they thus did good. The Sec- 
retary of the-Treasury had estimated fifty-one 
millions for the support of the Army and Navy, 
and other branches of Government for the next 
year, and certainly this paltry sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars would not be denied for agricul- 
ture. He was in favor of an agricultural bureau, 
the establishment of which has been recom- 
mended by all the Presidents. [No!—Eps.] 

Mr. Houston said he would speak for one agri- 
cultural part of the country. It is-not too late 
to sow seeds in the South and South-west, and 
he suggested whether it would not be better to 
amend the amendment so as to provide the 
seeds shall be distributed next fall. 

Mr. Sage said if any people more than another 
were entitled to protection of Congress, it was 
the agriculturist and farmer. Instead of de- 
creasing, he would increase the appropriation. 
The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Jones) said 
this was a humbug system. If so, there were 
greater humbugs legislated on in this hall. 

Mr. Hunt remarked that if it was too late to 
serve one part of the country with seeds, was 
that a good reason why the other should not be 
supplied? Should that keep us from doing 
right? When he heard the friendship of the 
gentleman from Alabama expressed he dis- 
trusted it. Congress is bound to promote the 
a of agriculture, and this is the way to 

0 it. 

Mr. Houston said the gentleman might enter- 
tain whatever opinion he pleased relative to his 
friendship. He presumed other gentlemen un- 
derstood he did not oppose the amendment. He 
merely made the suggestion, which he thought 
was proper. 

Mr. Clark repeated that the different European 
Governments have sent seeds and bulbs to the 
Patent Office for distribution, and thus an obli- 
gation was imposed upon it to reciprocate, and 
this appropriation is to carry out that object. 

Mr. Jones (Tenn.) said the gentleman had 
given one of the best reasons which, to his mind, 
was conclusive against the proposition, and that 
was, the Commissioner of Patents has agreed to 
interchange seeds with foreign Governments; 
thereby he has incurred a responsibility which 
- is not authorized by law. For one, he did not 
intend to vote to comply with the obligation of 
any executive officer, from the President down, 
who has contracted it without the authority of 
the law. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that seeds could be 
planted in some portions of the country in the 
spring, and in other portions all the year round. 
Had it come to this, while we are expending 
millions of public money for every conceivable 
purpose under heaven, we cannot even appro- 
priate ten thousand dollars for the great agri- 
cultural interests. , 

Mr. Gerrit Smith said, no doubt the farming 
interests would greatly. benefit by the inter- 
change of seeds, and no doubt the mechanical in- 
terest would be greatly benefited by the inter- 
change of mechanical products, but the question 
was whether Government was the fit agent to 
do this. His firm belief was that Government 
has nothing to do with this class of subjects. 
In attempting to do this it would grossly violate 
its office and transcend its legitimate province. 
So long as Government confines itself to its own 
work it does that work well, and when it de- 
parts from its true and only province, there is 
great danger of doing all its work ill—hence the 
great abuse of Government. The only-office of 
Government is to hold its shield over the heads 
of its subjects to shelter them from foreign ag- 
gression and protect them from aggression upon 





r 


one and another—therefore he hoped the amend- 


ment would fail. 

Mr. Wade said that Government could not be 
better employed at present than in promoting 
the agricultural interest which lies at the foun- 
dation of its prosperity. This Government un- 
dertakes to uphold every thing but agriculture, 
while it has established the Patent Office to 
serve the purpose of mechanical industry. He 
represented an agricultural people who were 
anxious that Government should act to promote 
their best interests. Commerce is fostered by 
subsidizing the steam marine of the country, 
and this kind of proceeding gentlemen think 
right. Commerce can put its hand into the 
Treasury and recklessly scatter the money of 
the people, while the gentlemen are parsimoni- 
ous as to agriculture. 

Mr. McMullen was grateful to the gentleman 
for taking care of agricultural interests. He 
represented an agricultural community, but 
thought the appropriation rather extravagant. 
It is too late in the season to scatter seeds, four- 
fifths of which will not sprout. 

Mr. Middlesworth supported the amendment, 
coming from an agricultural district in which he 
knew that the seeds from the Patent Office had 
been of great benefit. Formerly the farmers 
were looked upon as unworthy of attention, but 
this honest and industrious class are now res- 
pected as they deserved to be. 

Mr. Campbell was in favor of the proposition. 
He could not concur in the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from New-York (Mr. Smith.) It is the 
duty of Government to protect agricultural and 
industrial arts. He disliked to see a want of 
harmony among the friends of freedom of any 
party. This is a time when they ought to cul- 
tivate harmony. He should regret to see that 
party burst up on the seed question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Simmons said the House would recollect 
the South has profited by receiving germs of 
rice and cotton from abroad, even from the East 
Indies. The promotion of such exchanges is a 
kind of regulation of commerce. He supposed 
some gentleman would be coming forward with 
their grammars and their dictionaries to prove 
such an appropriation as the amendment pro- 
poses is unconstitutional. Government receives 
all the revenues from duties on imports and the 
public lands, amounting to fifty millions annu- 
ally. It discourages the grower to make inter- 
nal improvements, and is trying.to throw on 
other localities that duty by tunnage duties, 
while at the same time it sends examiners 
abroad to search for some nook or corner in 
South America or Asia for a consul to fill his 
pockets with the public money, but the States 
are to do every thing without funds. 

Mr. Florence said there was in his District the 
richest neck of land for supplying the Philadelphia 
market with vegetables. It was called Passa- 
yunk, and was renowned in the political history 
of Pennsylvania inasmuch as it gave him a ma- 
jority of votes to send him to Congress. [A 
Vorce—A pretty good vegetable specimen—and 
laughter. } 
God’s earth but the little pittance of seeds. He 
did not like innovation, yet he thought he 
should vote for the Nebraska bill, but he did not 
care much for amendments. He stood flat- 
footed on the Constitution, but this had nothing 
to do with seeds. [Laughter.] He repeated he 
wanted to distribute seeds among the reckers to 
enable them to improve their vegetable pro- 
ducts, now the best in the Philadelphia markets. 

Mr. Pratt said this seems to be a fruitful 
theme of debate, and affords political capital for 
those who talk for buncombe. All are friendly 
to agriculture, while professing to be economists. 
It is said “time is money.” Would it not then 
be as well to vote the money at once and save 
that amount in time. 

Voices—Yes, yes; question, question. 

Mr. Clark’s amendment was adopted. 

——_—-0-@-e—_—_ 

For every dollar that Boston spends upon 
her city government, she spends a dollar and 
thirty cents upon her public schools. 





The people get no protection ,on N 














LIST OF PREMIUMS AWARDED 
AT THE FIRST ANNUAL FAIR OF THE NATIONAL 
POULTRY SOCIETY, 
Held in New-York, on the 18th, 14th, 15th, 
16th, 17th, and 18th of February, 1854. 


Cuass I, 

For the best and largest variety, Silver Cup, 
$50, to Richard C. McCormick, Jr., of Wood- 
haven, Queen’s County, Long Island. 

For the second best do., Silver Cup, $25, to 
J. W. Platt, Rhinebeck, New-York. 

For the third best do., $15, to B. & ©. S. 
Haines, of Elizabethtown, N. J. 

For the fourth best do., $10, to H. Johnson, 
of Paterson, N. J. 

Asiatic Fouls. 

For the best pair of Asiatic fowls of whatever 
sub-variety, Silver Cup, $20, to John McGowan, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Snancuais—For the best pair or trio of Red 
or Buff, $5,.to James Sherwood, of Norwalk, Ct. 

For the second best do., $3, to Henderson 
Greene, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

For the best pair or trio of Black do., $5, to 
George P. Burnham, of Boston. 

For the second best do., $3, to Richard C. 
McCormick, Jr., of Woodhaven, Queen’s County, 
Long Island. 

For the best pair or trio of White do., $5, to 
Richard C. McCormick, Jr., Woodhaven, L. I. 

For the second best pair or trio of do., $3, to 
J. W. Platt, of Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

For the best pair or trio of Dominique do., 
$5, to R. C. McCormick, Jr., Woodhaven, Long 
Island. 

For the second best do., $3, to Sherman 
Smith, Portchester, N. Y. 

For the best pair or trio of Cochin Chinas, $5, 
to George P. Burnham, of Boston, Mass. 

For the second best do., $3, to J. W. Platt, of 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. * 

For the best pair or trio of Brahma Pootras, 
$5, to B. & C. J. Haines, of Elizabethtown, N. J. 

For the second best do., $3, to Henry S. 
Freeman, of Cumberland, R. I.; $3 to Bennett 
& Plaisted, Great Falls, N. H.; $3 to R. C. Mc- 
Cormick, Jr., of Woodhaven, Long Island; $3 
to W. L. Wilson, of New-Britain, Ct. ; $3 to D. 
B. Haight, of Dover Plains, N. ¥. ; $3 to George 
Smith, of Valley Falls, R. I. 

For the best pair or trio of Chittegongs, $5, 
to H. 8. Ballou, Blackstone, Mass. 

For the second best do., $3, to G. B. Prindle, 
of Norwich, Ct. 

For the best pair or trio of Javas, $5, to Dr. 

. W. Lawrence, of Catonsville, Md. 

For the second best do., $3, to J. W. Platt, of 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Special premium of $3 to George P. Burn- 
ham, of Boston, Mass., for gray and bronze 
Shanghais, of great merit. 


On All Other Gallinaceous Fouls, 


Biack Sraniso—For the second best pair or 
trio, $3, to B. & C. J. Haines, Elizabethtown, 
J. 


For third best pair or trio, $2, to Dr. H. H. 
Porter, of Bushwick, Long Island. 

Dorxines—For the best pair or trio of White, 
$4, to R. C. McCormick, Jr., of Woodhaven, 
Long Island. 


For the second best pair or trio, $2, to J. W. - 


Platt, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

For the best pair or trio of Grey or Speckled, 
$4, to R. C. McCormick, Jr., Woodhaven, L. I. 

For the second best pair or trio, $2, to Sam- 
uel Faile, Westchester County. 

Potanps—For the best pair or trio of White, 
$3, to J. W. Platt, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

For the second best pair or trio of Black, $2, 
to S. 8. Berden, of Paramus, N. J. 

For the best pair or trio of Silver, $3, to J. 
W. Platt, of Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

For the second best pair or trio of do., $2, to 
S. S. Berden, of Paramus, N. J. 

Game—For the best pair or trio of Earl of 
~~ Game, $5, to J. K. Twambly, of Dover, 
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For the second best pair or trio of do., J. W. 
Platt, of Rhinebeck, N. Y., $8. 

Pitre Games—For the best pair or trio, $5, to 
R. C. McCormick, Jr., Woodhaven, Long Island. 

Biack Games—For the best pair or trio, $8, 
to George Brown, of Meriden, Conn. 

Exson Sumatra Games—For the best pair or 
trio, $5, to J. K. Twambly, of Dover, N. H. 

For the second best do., $8, to B. & C. S. 
Haines, of Elizabethtown, N. J. 

Mexican Games—For the best pair or trio, 
$5, to R. C. McCormick, Jr., Woodhaven, L. I. 

OnINEsE Asin Games—For the best pair or 
on. $5, to Bennett & Plaisted, Great Falls, 


‘Banrans—For the best pair or trio of Gold 
a $5, to Bennett & Plaisted, Great Falls, 


For the second best do., $3, to B. & CO. S. 
Haines, of Elizabethtown, N. J. 
- For the best pair or trio of Silver Laced, $5, 
to Bennett & Plaisted, Great Falls, N. H. 

For the second best do., $8, to Roswell L. 
Colt, of Paterson, N. J. 

For the best pair or trio of African, $5, to B. 
& C. 8. Haines, of Elizabethtown, N. J. 

For the second best do., $2, to J. W. Platt, of 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Botton Grays—For the second best pair or 
trio, $2, to J. W. Platt, of Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Dominique Fowis—For the second best pair 
or trio, $2, to Joseph Lodge, of Locust Hill, N. J. 

Crass Il—Turxeys. 

For the best pair or trio of wild, $5, to Sher- 
man Smith, of Portchester, N. Y. 

For the second best pair or trio of do., $3, to 
John Patton, of New-York 

For the best pair or trio of Domestic, $5, to 
R. H. Avery, of Brooklyn, L. I. 

For the second best do., $8, to R. C. McCor- 
mick, Jr., of Woodhaven, Long Island. 

Honorable mention for choice dove-colored 
Turkeys, exhibited by D. B. Haight, Dover 
Plains, N. Y.; black Turkeys, exhibited by S. 
H. Combs, of Mercer Co., N. J., and white Tur- 
keys from J. W. Platt, of Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Crass I1I—Guinea Fowts. 

For the best pair or trio, $3, to R. O. Mc- 
Cormick, Jr., of Woodhaven, Long Island. 

For the second best do., $2, to A. Maillard, of 
Bordentown, N. J. 

Crass IV—Pea Fow1s. 

For the best pair or trio, $3, to James Ryder 
of Gravesend, Long Island. 

For the second best do., $2, to J. W. Platt, of 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Honorable mention of Pea Fowls from R. C. 
McCormick, Jr., of Woodhaven, Long Island, 
and J. W. Cropsey, Gravesend, Long Island. 





e Crass V—Ducxs. 


Ay.essury—For the best pair or trio, $5, to 
R. ©. McCormick, Jr., of Woodhaven, Long 
Island. 

For the second best do., $8, to Sherman Smith, 
of Portchester, New-York. 

Muscovy—For the best pair or trio, $5, to 
Richard C. McCormick, Jr., of Woodhaven L., I. 

For the second best do., $3, to B. & C. S. 
Haines, of Elizabethtown, N. J. 

Tor-Knot—for the best pair or trio, $5, to 
Wm. Simpson of West Farms, N. Y. 

For the second best do, $8, to R. C. McOor- 


‘ mick, Jr., of Woodhaven, L. I. 


Cayuca Buack—For the best pair or trio, $5, 
to R: C. McCormick, Jr., Woodhaven, L. I. 

For the second best do. $3, to Sherman Smith, 
of Portchester, N. Y. 

Common Ducx—Under this caption the Judges 
have given premium for best pair or trio, $3, to 
R. L. Colt, of Paterson, N. J. 

For.the second best do., $2, to R. C. McCor- 
mick, Jr., of Woodhaven, L. I. 

Honorable mention of Chinese white Mus- 
root exhibited by G. K. Riker, of Stamford, 

onn. 


‘| Brahma Pootra the popular name for a sub- 


Crass VI—Gerzsz. 
Bremen—For the best pair or trio, $5, to 
Sherman Smith, of Portchester, N. Y. 
For the second best do., $3, to G. K. Riker, of 
Stamford, Ct. , 
Cuinese—For the best pair or trio, $5, to R. 
L. Colt, of Paterson, N. J. 
For second best do., $8, to-R. L. Colt, of 
Paterson, N. J. 

Arrican—For the best pair or trio, $5, to 
Sherman Smith, of Portland, N. Y. 

Wu.v—For the best pair or trio, $5 to R. L. 
Colt, of Paterson, N. J. 

For the second best do., $8, to J. W. Platt, of 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Honorable mention or discretionary premium 
to H. Johnson, of Paterson, N. J., for his Hong 
Kong Geese. 

Ciass VII—Swans. 

For the best pair, $5, to R. L. Colt, of Pater- 
son, N. J. 

For the second best do., $3, to Isaac E. Havi- 
land, of Hempstead, Long Island. | 


Crass VIII-—Piceons. 


For the best and largest variety, $5, to T. M. 
Rodman, of West Farms, N. J. 

For the second best do., $2, to R. C. McCor- 
mick, Jr., Woodhaven, near Jamaica, L. I. 

For the best pair of any distinct variety, $2, 
to Wm. Brown, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for pair of 
Carriers. ’ 


Cuass IX—Raspirs. 


For the best pair of Lop-Eared, $5, to George 
P. Burnhan, of Boston, Mass. 

For the second best do., $2, to Bennett & 
Plaisted, Great Falls, New-Hamshire. 


Crass X—Rart Terrier Docs. 


For the best specimen, $5, to John Grieve; 
of New-York. 

For the second best do., $8, to Salem Dutcher, 
of New York. 

For the third best do., $2, to Mr. St. John. 

Crass XI—Dexrr. 

For the best buck, $5, to Wm. McQueen, 
Schenectady, N. Y. a 

For the second best do., $3, to Henry Faile, 
of West Farms, N. Y. 

The report of the Judges on Discretionary 
Premiums we did not obtain. 

The Judges on Asiatic Fowls append to their 
report the following remarks: 

‘‘While the Judges have been governed by 
the nomenclature of the list, they by no means 
assent to it as a proper classification. Shanghai 
and Cochin China are convertible terms, and 


variety of Shanghais of great size and beauty. 
White Calcuttas and Hong Kongs were not on 
exhibition. Believing them to be inferior spe- 
cimens of White and Black Shanghais, it is likely 
that we would not have awarded them pre- 
miums if found. In lieu thereof, we have as- 
signed several additional second premiums for 
Brahma Shanghais ; and also a special premium 
for two sub-varicties not named in the list. The 
show of Brahmas doubtless exceeds any thing of 
the sort ever known, both as to numbers and 
quality. Cocks of twelve pounds and upward, 
hens, of ten pounds, and pullets of nine pounds, 
were quite common, while one coop of four stags, 
ten months old, averaged nearly twelve pounds 
apiece. This extraordinary weight as to cocks 
and hens was also noticed among the other 
colors. Four years ago a very sensible gentle- 
man wrote that a cock, of any breed, to weigh 
eight pounds was a good one, and must be in 
fine order at that. Now we have pullets, ten 
months old, exceeding that weight. If this pro- 

ession continues, it will not be long until 

hanghais are sold in steaks and roasts and by 
the guarter, like prize beef in the market. 


mend that all thorough-bred Asiatic Fowls 
be classed under the name of Shanghai, to be 
further designated by their color; and, inas- 
much as these shows are intended not solely 
for the aggrandizement of breeders, but for the 
purpose of converting “ Henology” into ascience, 
we would earnestly suggest that all ridiculous, 
unmeaning aliases be eanldnded: and a simple 
intelligible and truthful classification strictly 
observed. - Ropert Witxrnson, Chairman.” 
The Judges on Gallinaceous Fowls say that 
“They have attended to the duties assigned 
them, and find the best display of Gallinaceous 
Fowls ever exhibited in this country. They 
feel great pleasure in recommending a contin- 
ual succession of similar Fairs by the National 
Poultry Society, with every confidence that 
great benefit will be conferred upon the com- 
munity at large by thus encouraging and im- 
proving the breeds of Domestic Poultry in 
America. Joun C. Jackson, Chairman.” 
The Judges on Turkies, Guineas, &c., say:: 
“With much pleasure we give our measure 
of praise and satisfaction for the choice and rare 
deposit of pure bred fowls exhibited by Col. R. 
L. Colt, of Paterson, N. J., and cordially sug- 
gest the award of a discretionary premium * for 
Mallard Ducks, Wild Black Ducks, Pin Tail 
Ducks, Java Ducks, Rouen Ducks, Crested 
Ducks, &c., &c.; also with much satisfaction 
we give mention to the choice and well-bred 
stock exhibited by Mr. R. C,:McCormick, Jr., of 
Woodhaven, Long Island. 
“Cras, W. Barucate, Chairman.” 
The Managers request us to state, that the 
Premium Coops, although worthy in every re- 
spect of the flattering preferences exhibited by 
the able judges, are by no means the sole objects 
of.interest in this great collection. There are 
many Coops, besides, containing birds so closely 
approximating in excellence to those which have 
won the premiums that they are eminently 
worthy of admiration, while the general Show 
surpasses in curious and instructive attraction 
any thing of the kind ever yet exhibited in Ame- 
rica. The Managers refer to thedisplay of Game 
Fowls as very superior, and especially allude to 
a Mexican Game, presented to Dr. G. W. Law- 
rence by Capt. Nones, U. S. R. S., to whom it 
was presented by Gen. Santa Anna. 





*A Silver Cup is awarded to Col. Colt, in compliance 
with this suggestion. 


CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS 
ISSUED FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEB. 7, 1854. 
Winnowers.—Michael Shimer, Union Town- 

ship, Pa.: I do not claim the adjustable 
side alone, but I claim the moveable side in com- 
bination with the inclined screen, said combi- 
nation subserving three purposes, for preventing 
the grain from passing over the edge of the 
screen until it has been properly presented to 
the blast or draft, for particularly cutting off 
the draft, as the state of the grain may require 
for expanding the draft of the blast in such a 
manner that the pure grain will not be carried 
over into the horizontal part of the trunk. 

Second, I claim the square rubber in combi- 
nation with the circular flanch formed on its 
lower extremity as described, for the purpose of 
mashing or grinding all impurities, softer than 
the wheat, and also for preventing the grain 
from passing out of the bottom of the hopper 
before it has been thoroughly pulverized, as 
described. 

Winnowers.—Josiah Turner, & W. C. Steroc, 
of Sunapee, N. H.: We do not claim the toothed 
cylinder or thresher with its corresponding 
toothed concave, nor do we claim either of the 
devices described separately. 

We claim the combination of an oscillating 
cradle of slanting slat or blind work, as within 
set forth with the two blowers and the fender, 
as set forth. 

Ptows.—John S. Holl, of Manchester, Pa.: I 
claim the hinges constructed in such a way that 








‘For the sake of simplicity, we would recom- 
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may lap over the edge of the back part or wing 
of the mold-board to prevent clogging. 

Potisninec Puow Hanpies anp OTHER AR- 
TICLEs.—Tbhomas Blanchard, of Boston, Mass. : 
I do not claim the invention of an endless pol- 
ishing or smoothing belt, but what I do claim 
as new and of my invention, is the above des- 
cribed mode of applying and operating said belt 
with respect to the article to be smoothed or 
polished, the same consisting in not only mak- 
ing the said belt to traverse or run-on sustain- 
ing pulleys or their equivalents, but at the same 
time to rotate such belt and sustaining contri- 
vances in such manners around the article to be 
smoothed or polished as to cause the belt while 
in motion on its rollers to run in contact with 
and around the surface or article to be reduced, 
smoothed, or polished. 

I also claim, the combination of the feeding 
carriage, its guides,’ and the guide rollers or the 
mechanical equivalents therefor, with the end- 
less polishing belt provided with machinery for 
imparting to it its compound motion or move- 
ment in two directions, as specified. 

Buiocks ror Horse Cortars.—Louis S. Da- 
vis, of New-Paris, Ohio: I do not claim as 
novel, the construction of a horse collar block 
in expanding sections. 

I claim the four-parted collar block of which 
the front pair of sections are hinged together 
at the gullet, and the back pair at the neck of 
the block, as described, the same being com- 
bined with a stationary bolt placed at the inter- 
section of the partings, the said bolt serving to 
unite the base and cap, and also forming a fixed 
bearing for the right and left hand screw, which 
in conjunction with the pins on the block and 
the diverging grooves in the base and cap, effect 
prolongation and proportional laternal expan- 
sion of the block, or device equivalent. 

Merattic Huss.—J. B. Hayden, of Easton, 
N. Y.: I do not claim the flanges either with or 
without radial slots or recesses for the purpose 
of admitting the spokes. 

I claim the disc, in combination with the re- 
cesses or saw cuts formed in the end of the 
spoke, into which the disc is fitted, and acts to 
secure said spokes in a permanent position, and 
effectually prevent them working in the hub, as 
described. 

Dressinc Spoxes.— By Ansel Merrell, of 
New-Bedford, Pa.: I claim the combination of 
the cam lever, having a screw thread thereon, 
with the adjustable dogs and supports set forth, 
whereby the rough stick or block may be held 
firmly at any required angle to the carriage and 
at a variable distance below the knives, in order 
that it may dress spokes of variable taper and 
of different length and thicknesses. 

—— * 6 e——_ 
For the American Agriculturist, 


REAPING MACHINES. 


Curcaco, Feb. 7, 1854. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—As a manufacturer, I de- 
sire to enter my protest against any more petty 
trials of reapers. They cost a great deal and 
amount to nothing. The decision at one trial 
is reversed the next week at another, perhaps 
with the same machines, and often the competi- 
tors can show their defeat was owing to some 
extraneous circumstance, as not having a suit- 
able team, bad driving, or unfortunate manage- 
ment in some way. 

A reaper trial is not like a horse-race, where 
the sole object is to beat, regardless of every 
thing except the coming out ahead; it is, or 
ought to be, to ascertain surely which is the 
best machine, and not so much to benefit the 
owner, as the farmers, who wish to know what 
kind to buy. 

How absurd is it for any set of men—I care 
not how great.their experience and judgment— 
to take from three to a dozen reapers, perhaps 
all of acknowledged merit, and by the cutting 
of two acres each, as was done at the Wooster, 
Ohio trial, where mine was defeated ; or even b 
cutting five or six acres as at the Ridimond, 





Ind. trial, where mine was victor, decide posi- 
tively and absolutely that one reaper is better 
than all others. 

Such a trial might show whether a reaper 
would work or not, but to judge between rival 
reapers, of which there are over twenty of es- 
tablished reputation, each having its points of 
excellence, a long and thorough trial must be 
requisite, to see how they work in different 
kinds of grain, and under varied circumstances, 
and how they wear. A trial to be decisive 
should go through an entire harvest. One, too, 
that was thorc¢h and reliable, would be equally 
available in one Stateas another. They are also 
expensive to all concerned. I would therefore 
propose a general trial on something like the 
following plan: 

Let several State Agricultural Societies unite, 
each appropriating $200 to $500, and appoint- 
ing one or two committee-men, in whose ex- 
perience, judgment and fairness, entire confi- 
dence could be placed. Let the committee 
make their arrangements as early as possible, 
adopt their rules, and appoint time and place 
of first meeting. They might begin South and 
proceeding North continue the trial for weeks 
if necessary, leaving out one machine after an- 
other as its inferiority became manifest. 

The committee should have all their expenses 
paid, and perhaps compensation besides; and 
the cost of removing reapers from place to place 
might also be borne by the committee, in order 
to enable every builder to come into the trial; 
and for this reason I would not require any en- 
trance fee, though some of the larger builders 
would doubtless be willing to contribute to the 
general fund. If five or more societies can be 
got to unite in such a trial, I will contribute 
$200 to $500, or as much as any other builder. 

The surplus funds should be divided to the 
best machines, say half to the first, one-third 
to the second, and one-sixth to the third, to be 
paid in plate or money as might be desired by 
the winner. 

To save time and expedite arrangements, I 
would suggest to parties interested to corres- 
pond with Col. B. P. Jonnson, Secretary N.Y. 
State Agricultural Society, Albany, N. Y. I 
have not communicated with him, but am quite 
sure his interest in agricultural matters will 
cause him to bear the labors with cheerfulness. 

Yours respectfully, J. 8S. Wricar. 
—-- © @ e—— 
For the American Agriculturist. 
BEES. 





Way is it that nine of every ten who com- 
mence bee-keeping must fail at the end of a 
few years? When a farmer commences with 
Horses, Oxen, Sheep, Swine, in short any other 
stock, he begins with the expectation of contin- 
uing the business, as long as it suits his conveni- 
ence; their nature and habits are studied and 
understood. But with Bees, in his ignorance 
of their nature and wants, he is uncertain, and 
exclaims, ‘I will keep them as long as I can,” 
and when they are gone, adopt the closing re- 
marks of some one in the Agriculturist-—“ we 
lost the whole by not guarding them sufficiently 
against the attacks of the moth.” 

“In tracing effects to their causes, it is impor- 
tant that we go back along the chain as far as 
possible; that we discover all the links belong- 
ing to the subject, and if a remedy is to be ap- 
plied, apply it when it will have the proper 
effect. The moth is said to destroy our bees, 
and so she does; but how many? Let us not 
accuse her of more than she is guilty. The 
comb is her field of operations, and here is 
only the first link, or cause, preceding the effect. 
We call her an enemy to” bees—is not an effort 
to provide her offspring with food praise-worthy, 
or would it not be, providing it resulted to our 
advantage? The good mother never forgets 
the wants of her offspring. The apple-tree 
méth glues to the end of the twigs her burden 
of eggs, and covers them with a water-proof 
coating — the vernal sun of another spring 
warms them into life and activity, just as the 





leaves constituting their food have burst from 
the buds. The flesh-fly, true to her instincts 
scents out the putrid carcase, and there deposits 
her eggs in the midst of proper aliment. The 
wax-moth is aware that a different material must 
feed her young, and accordingly she seeks the 
combs of the honey-bee often protected by her 
deadliest foes. Her task is not to be envied, her 
duties are onerous, and she has difficulties that 
but few of her tribe encounter. She must elude 
the vigilance of her numerous enemies. , By 
day, she contracts herself into the smallest pos- 
sible dimensions, and remains motionless; but 
at night becomes active and endeavors by per- 
severing sagacity to find the natural guardians 
of the honey-comb unmindful of duty. It is in- 
teresting to witness her proceedings, to see her 
flit from hive to hive, dreading to enter from 
fear of the fatal sting, and a rude repulse follow- 
ing nearly every attempt. One while realizing 
that her whole object in life, her only anxiety is 
the welfare of her offspring, can hardly help 
half hoping she may succeed. <A passage left 
for bees to enter a hive containing combs, will 
be surely found by her continuous search, and 
our attempts to guard it from her attacks with- 
out the assistance of the bees, would be entirely 
ineffectual. Whoever had a full and thriving 
family thus des.royed? Is it not our weak 
stocks, reduced from some other cause, that 
suffer? It is important then, that we go back 
another link in the chain beyond the effects of 
the moth, and attend to causes that reduce the 
number of natural guardians; ascertain, if the 
same causes would not as effectually result in 
destruction, as if assisted by this sagacious foe. 
By a little closer attention, we should find 
much of the blame wrongly applied—loss of 
queen, diseased brood, and other causes, operate 
surely and fatally! Diseased brood with me 
has been more fatal a thousand-fold than the 
moth; and I am disposed to think there are 
many others, equal if not greater pests than the 
moth. As long as the return of good seasons 
brings out new swarms to supply the place of the 
old thus lost, the effect is less perceptible; but 
when a season occurs like the last, in this and 
the adjoining counties, where not one stock in 
ten casts a swarm, the strides of “ bad luck” are 
very lengthy.. This disease alone will reduce 
the stocks by the first of June next one-half 
from the year previous! I have taken consid- 
erable trouble to ascertain in regard to this mat- 
ter. I found in some apiaries that four-tenths 
were dead already in December last, and many 
others too weak to withstand the first turn of 
severe weather. Another portion will survive 
the winter, to be plundered in the spring, or, es- 
caping that, when they should be throwing off 
swarms, will be sufficiently reduced for the 
moth. Now ask these discouraged bee-keepers 
the cause of their loss, and there will not be 
more than one in twenty, that will go beygnd 
the moth, the robbers, or the winter. And yet, 
when the larva of the flesh-fly, consumes the 
putrid flesh of a favorite beast, it would be about 
as rational to charge them with the life of the 
animal, It is the healthy families alone that 
can escape downright ruin; and we shall be re- 
compensed by assisting only such as may be 
temporarily weak, but will soon get strong and 
defend themselves. This article is already lon- 
ger than I intended, and I cannot at present de- 
tail all my views, as to the origin and spreading 
of the disease, but will recommend, however, 
this motto, “ Know the actual condition of your 
bees at all times,’ and whenever too few bees 
are present to defend their stores, (unless it is a 
temporary result,) be sure and secure the honey 
and wax in advance of the moth. 
M. Quinsy, 
Author of ‘‘ Mysteries of Bee-keeping Explained.” 
St. Johneville, Mont. Co.,.N. Y., Feb., 1854, 
——+ © o——_ 


Wuen the late Lord Erskine, then going the 
circuit, was asked by his landlord how le had 
slept, he replied, “‘ Union is strength—a fact of 
which your inmates seem to be unaware, for 
had the fleas been unanimous last night, they 
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might have pushed me out of the bed.” “Fleas,” 
exclaimed Boniface, affecting great astonish- 
ment, ‘‘I was not aware that I had a single one 
in the house.” ‘TI don’t believe: you have,” 
retorted his lordship; “they are all married, 
and have uncommonly large families.” 
—— kine 
For the American Agriculturist, 


. ANOTHER AGRICULTURAL RAILROAD, 





TuHERE is a mutual dependence between town 
and country; whatever benefits one benefits the 
other also. Railroads, plankroads, turnpikes, 
and canals all tend to build up the city, and 
likewise promote the agricultural interests of 
the country where they are located. There is 
seldom much spare capital in the country, but 
there is a redundancy in the city. City capital 
therefore is looked to as the means to develop 
the resources of the country, by opening a mar- 
ket for its produce. Every railroad, plank-road, 
turnpike and canal, is a stream of greater or less 
capacity pouring the wealth of the country into 
the city, for their mutual benefit. Our state 
(New Jersey) is doing much now to supply the 
markets of New-York and Philadelphia, but not 
a moiety of what she is capable of doing. The 
Air-line railroad that is talked of from Keyport 
to Cape May county, if made, will do much to 
develop her resources. 

Another railroad ought immediately to be 
made from Keyport or Union to Long Branch. 
It would traverse a fine agricultural region not 
as yet half cultivated, and yet even now sending 
immense quantities of produce to the New-York 
market. Four steamboats are running on the 
Neversink and Shrewsbury rivers ; but the navi- 
gation of those rivers is both tedious and uncer- 
tain, and it is feared must ever remain so. The 
proposed railroad would supersede these boats, 
for the time of transit would be shortened nearly 
one-half and be more certain, besides escaping 
that unpleasant sea-sickness that is invariably 
experienced when the weather is otherwise than 
perfectly calm. This road would be but about 
16 miles in length, and very soon after being 
finished it would do as much business as it was 
capable of doing, and would therefore be good 
stock. 

Another advantage of this road would be to 
make Long Branch, which is. now a favorite 
watering-place, still more a favorite from its ac- 
cessibility to the citizens of New-York. If capi- 
talists would look at this matter in its true light, 
they would at once be satisfied that both of the 
roads above spoken of, could not be made. too 
soon. A Frrenp To IMPROVEMENTS. 


Shrewsbury, N. J., Feb. 18, 1854. 


atlarkets, 

Remarks.—Flour has declined the past week 
25 to 81}-cts. per barrel. Rye flour and Wheat 
and Rye have fallen in a corresponding ratio. 
Oats and Corn remain nearly as per our last. 
Beef a slight advance; pork and lard a decline ; 
wool is looking up. 

Cotton has fallen from } to 4 cent per Ib. ; su- 
gar is more buoyant; rice no change; tobacco 
a little improvement. 

Money is a trifle easier—worth outside of the 
Banks from 8 to 15 per cent. 

Stocks are more firm, and considerable invest- 
ments going on. 
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From the Mark Lane Express, Jan. 30th. 


REVIEW OF THE BRITISH CORN TRADE, 


In the first place we have had more liberal 
deliveries from the growers; secondly, there 
have been offers of Wheat from several of the 
near continental ports from whence it was pre- 
viously supposed no supplies could be obtained, 
Under these circumstances buyers have found 





it politic to suspend their operations, deeming it 
more than probable that, by holding off for 
awhile, they might succeed in purchasing on 
somewhat easier terms. On several occasions, 
when the excitement was at its greatest height, 
we have directed attention to the possibility of 
a reaction in case the northern ports of Europe 
should be set free from ice earlier than usual, 
and the Turko-Russian quarrel be arranged 
without involving the western powers of Europe 
in war; and we again repeat that, under such a 
train of events, our present high prices would 
not be maintained. ‘The weather is, and has for 
some time, been mild on the continent; some 
of the near ports are already open, and there is 
a prospect of the navigation of the Baltic being 
practicable shortly ; but, with regard to whether 
we are to have war or peace, matters appear to 
us to remain in the same state of doubt and un- 
certainty as before. So long as this continues 
to be the case, it would be worse than useless 
to offer any but a conditional opinion as to the 
probable future range of prices. We are in- 
clined to think that quotations of Wheat are 
now sufficiently high to draw supplies to this 
country to an extent which would guard us 
against absolute scarcity, provided nothing 
should occur to interfere in any way with the 
free transit of the article from those places where 
there may be a surplus for export to those coun- 
tries requiring aid. Great Britain and France 
are certainly in the latter position; and of all 
the nations of Europe, Russia is certainly the 
one best able to afford supplies. It is therefore 
almost certain that a detinite solution of the 
question whether we are at peace or war with 
that kingdom would have an immediate and di- 
rect effect on the value of food here and in 
France. A few days (perhaps, before what we 
are now writing shall have met the eyes of our 
readers) the question will have been settled ; for 
there can be no doubt that Ministers will have 
to afford definite information as to our relations 
with Russia, immediately after Parliament shall 
have been assembled. 


The Mark Lane Express of 6th Feb., one 
week later than the above, maintains the same 
views and contains nothing further of interest 
in regard to the Corn Market, but holds out 
the prospect of high prices. This opinion is 
founded upon the strong prospects of a general 
war. Farmers need not fear putting in too 
much grain the coming Spring. 

—--9- 0 -¢——— 


PRODUCE MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of the more important Vegetables, 


Fruits, &c. 
Washington Market, New-York, Feb. 18, 1854. 


VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Carters, @ bbl., $3 25@$3 50; 
Mercers, $3 25@$3 50; Western Reds, $2 75; Junes, $3: 
Sweet Potatoes, @ bbl., $4@$4 25; Cabbages, ® 100, $6 
@36 50; Savoys, $5@$7 50; Red Cabbage, $7@$8; On- 
ions yellow ®bbl. $3; red do, $1 75@$2; Parsneps # bbl., 
$2 25; Carrots, # bbl., $1@$1 50; Beets, $1 25@$1 50; 
Turnips Ruta Baga, ® bbl., $1 75; white do., $1 75@$2; 
Celery, % doz. bunches, $1@1 25 ; Parsley, # doz. bunches, 
25@37 sc. 

Fruits.—Apples, Greenings, @ bbl., $3@$3 50 ; Russets, 

bbl., $2 75@$3; Spitzenburgs, % bbl., $83@$3 50; Gilli- 

ower, # bbl., $3 ; Signefathers, # bbl., $8@$4 75 ; Swaar, 
% bbl., $4; Cranberries, ® bbl, $5@$7 50. 








NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, February 20, 1854. 
Tue market is reported as better than it was last week, 
and improving all around. We noticed some very fine sheep 
fed by Mr. James Batpwtn, of Berkshire County, of the Eng- 
lish breed. The average weight was calculated to be 200 
Ibs. dressed. They were held at from $30 to $40 each. 
Prices of Beef ranged rather higher than last week’s quo- 
tations, and may stand as follows : 
Lowest price, 8}¢c. 
Middling beef, 93¢c. 
Best, 103¥¢c. 
Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 
A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 2,232 2,070 
Cows, ‘ 5 25 
Calves, v £303 » 


Sheep, 1028 1028s 





Swine, 573 573 

Of these there were forwarded by the Harlem Railroad, 
beeves, 112 ; cows, 25; sheep,'568 ; calves, 503, 

By the Hudson River railroad, beeves, 700. 

By the Erie railroad, beeves, 900 ; sheep, 460 ; swine, 573. 

New-York State furnished 444 by cars ; on foot, 46. 

From Pennsylvania, on foot, 192. 

Ohio by cars, 714, 

Virginia, on foot, 118. 

Connecticut, on foot, 32. 

Kentucky, by cars, 303. 

Mr. A. M. ALLERTON reports the price of swine at 6c. gross 
weight, and in good demand. 


CHAMBERLIN’S, Robinson street. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 300 40 
Cows and Calves, 50 15 
Sheep, 2,800 

Veals, 26 . 

Brownine’s, Sixth street. 

Beeves, 375 

Cows, 82 

Sheep, 2,711 

O’BRIEN’s, Sixth street. 

Beeves, 196 

Cows, 53 

Sheep, 800 


Cows with calves bring from $30 to '$60, according to 
quality; veals,5 to 7c. ig the average; sheep from $3 to 
$10, with the exception of the eight above mentioned. 

—+oe— 


PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 


Ashes. 
Pot, Ist sort, 1853.....s..0.. 000% 100 Ibs.5 934 a 
6234 


Pearl, Ist sort, 1852........... Sovcvs seccee® _ 
Bristles. 

American, Gray and White............. --— 40 @— 45 
Coal. 


Liverpool Orrel... 
Scotch....... 







Sidney. 7 75 50 
Pictou...... ccvccscccce 8 50 - 
Anthracite....2 ....... soeeeee ® 2,000 lb. 6 50 @ 7 — 
Cotton. Atlantic : Other Gulf 
Ports. Florida. Ports. 
i err TT re -—— @ — _ fai 
Low to good ord...... 


T4@8% % 
Low to good mid...... 9346@10% 108, sik 11 its 
Mid. fair to fair.......10 @1l lxX@11% 114@I12 
Fully fr. to good fr.....1143@— 113 — @12 


Good and fine.........— @— @- — 

Cotton Bagging. 
Ganay CuRiissccss *eccactcces #8 yard,— 114@llx 
American Kentucky... .......seeeeee FP led —_ 
Dundee........++- Cou sce seccccceccs we — @— 

Flour and Meal. 
Sour...... mianSPescsiecrcseodncses 8 bbl. 6 25 621g 
Superfine No.2....scccccecceecceceserses B— @SB 
State, common brands.......... ecccecese 8 68%@8 75 
State, Straight brand............ seceee.. 875 @8 Sl 
State, favorite brands.......-.seeeceseees 8 B7HGI— 
Western, mixed do........-...+0 eoeeee 8 8736 @9— 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight do........ 9— ) 
Michigan, fancy brands............-+++++. 9 064%@9 124% 
Ohio, common to good brands............ 8 874 @9 06% 
Ohio, round hoop, common .........+.... 8874 @9 — 
Ohio, fancy brands............ sees ces o++ 9 12348@9 18% 
Ohio, extra brands............ Y Scucoawe oo 9D 10 — 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do........... 912%@ 9 75 
Genesee, fancy brands......... ss. seeees 9124 @9 31K 
Genesee, extra brands....... andepene ue .. 93784 @iu — 
Canada; Git BONA)? so ices keds cect aeses 8 6245 @8 8746 
BREARAG WEED. 0.065 vss coce bese sicecndp anes eS 9 123¢ 
GeorgetowN......s.ssecccccecess seeee 9— @I 1D 
Petersburgh City........csesccee cece cess I= 9 123g 
Richmond Country......seseereeeees aeee 8 S7H@I— 
Alexandria... .....- cc cc ccccccccccscccceee 8 879QI— 
Baltimore, Howard Street...........-..-. 8 874 @9 — 
Rye Flour.......... Dibhsendund vias sewed 6 1236 @6 25 
Corn Meal, Jersey. ......cesesceeseceseee ~-— @450 


Corn Meal, Brandywine... ............+. 493% 
Corn Meal, Brandywine...... -8 punch. 21~— @~-— 
Grain. é 
Wheat, White Genesee...........$ bush. 225 
Wheat, do., Canada (in bond)............ 210 
Wheat, Southern, White............0002 205 
Wheat, Ohio, White..........cceeeeeee 


Wheat, Michigan, White .......... ..0+ 215 

Wheat, Mixed Western ...........% ecsese 2 05 

Wheat, Western Red ............4 <oene 1 97 

Rye, Northern....cccceeccecccesscccsees 1 20 

Corn, Unsound........... PEAT Tee 110 79 
Corn, Round Yellow............ eeenncece™ OF 105 
Corn, Round White........ deviccpsacéds “G8 ~104 
Corn, Southern White...........0eese00 104 105 
Corn, Southern Yellow.......+..ssee0ee. = 

Corn, Southern Mixed......... 2.00 esses 1 OL 1 02 
Corn, Western Mixed..... oa ates Seneeed. Oe 1 02 
Corn, Western Yellow.........0. e000 — 

Barley. oo0.c0 ce ccece cecsce cece scceccecnse — 95 1 05 
Oats, River and Canal...........0+.00.0— 52 

Oats, New-Jersey........ccccccssecccesem 48 

ORts, Westerns o.oo ccc sice contac cues secns= ae +4 
CUES PRUE i db cacpace cacevesscucstnae — 50 4 
Oats, Southern............. ngs sce ssees 46 a 
Peas, ,Black-eyed............. $8 2bush. 2 75 .t 
PORE CORON. his. 6 cess cass .-.bush. 1 18% _— 
Beans, White..........escsccesseeeseees 150 Ql 623g 
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ee — 
I a oo s\o nine nse bénamnenee seseensee ~ 10 @ = — SAY Ceo eee oe — T%@— 8 
MBs oo. css SEVES ERGs CAB ss a0 0+ ces — 5«@-—— Havana, Brown and Yellow............ —- 5 @ 77 
Ttalian........ccenceseceeeee SH ton, 240 — os Me are oo So oo 5 oe umes sae — 54@—-— 
ro eA boccnesccceestee = 125 ys A BR — 6%@— 7 
American, Dew-rotted............+-..195 — @200 — a, SOE EE CEE oa _ 
American, do., Dressed...............210 — 260 — Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf........... — 9% — 
American, Water-rotted...... AST __— -_-— do. do. do. Crushed :G: — 9% a 
9 ( $3 de. | Ground :$:— ox _ 
0. A) Crushed »............ 53 — - 
=. bie ken maee Setingeaetire<e ee do. 2d quality, Grushed...... sedans none. 
WE5R. 6... oe eee teen eens ee ee Tot , 
Rockland, Common. .............9 bbl— — @ 113 ee eis v9 des 10 
Lumber. . FBO oc cess ccccccceccsccecoce eeceee ce 
wihididehitas ghalie. sal Spomty En ee ee o 8% ul 

Timber, White Pine........@ cubic t.— 18 @—2- | sthomingo......... ~i2 18 
Timber, Oak... ... Siledieae Resmi —%3 @— 30 © gn, cal) ene ae tes — 184 @— 23% 
Timber, Grand Island, W. O.,........— 35 @ — 38 Rain aa hneso naaienac2>--09e 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine.....(by — _ il Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.......... — 25 1 os 
Timber, Oak Scantling .......% M. ft. 80 — @ 40 — es ay 0 RR ee — 
Preah, Gee Pin Waneae, oh esis 7 see é 9 id Pennsylvania Seed Leaf........ saab eeane — 5¥@—15 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked...........20 — @ 25 — | Tallow. 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clea®........87 50 @ 40 — ES ea 8 tb. — 11X%@— 12% 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual......30 — @ 35 — 4 
Boards’ pa _— ® pce. on 16 4 3 22 American, Saxony Fleece.......... 8 lb. —50 @—55 
Boards, City Worked............-.. _—2 @— 24 American, Full-blood Merino............ —46 @—48 
Boards, do. narrow, clear ceiling.......— 25 @ — — American 9g and % Merino ............—42 @—45 
Plank, do., narrow, clear flooring...... sain Ns A eee ke American, Native and }{ Merino........ — 36} 28 
Plank, Albany Pine............+.---.. oe TR ID ~~ Si eaceneeennapeenenne <2 2 
Plank, City Worked..... cosssccssscees— 26 @ — 82 — Pulled, ost Sega rae Suge 37 
Plank, Albany Spruce..........0.+00.:— 18 @ — 20 0.1, V2) eer Be cece nesece —_ 
me ew p «Me tapaesmatge” seo ee = 4 - 24 = 

ingles, Pine, sawed........#@bunc 5 50 
Shingles, Pine, split and enn | sete "275 @ 3— ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Shingles, Cedar, 8 ft. Ist qual....@@ M.24— @28— | —~~~~~~~~~~~___~_ SSS. 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality!.... ..22— @ 25 — Advertisements for the American Agriculturist must be 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality........19 — 4 21— paid for in advance. 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality........17 — 6— | V4 HO  e  eeeeeeeeoeeee 
Shingles, Company, 3 ft........... 00 —- @-— OR SALE AT THE SOUTH NORWALK NURSERY, THE 
Shingles, Cypress, 2 ft....... eqseeesee— — @ 16— : rape Rest ony mae = a Masiberry Pompe! also 

ingles, Cypress, 8 ft................ OS ad n e rui ackberry. For salealso a large 
Shingles, Cypress, $ ft teri + ton peck of small lants of the new or North River Red Antwerp 


Staves, White Oak, Pipe.. 
Staves, White Oak, Hhd 
Staves, White Oak, Bbl. 






















Staves, Red Oak, Hhd..... oe0ee38 — @ 35 — 
Heading, White Oak..............++..60 — @—— 
Molasses, 
New-Orleans..........c000+s -- -$@ gall.— 29 Q@— — 
ee scecceee 24 @ — 28 
Cuba Muscovado.... —25 @— 27 
Trinidad Cuba. oe 25 @— 27 
Cardenas, &c..... beh vawsecenewe se ccee— 24@ — 24 
Nails. 
Cut, 44@60d............... -seee- lb. — 4 “— 5 
Wrought, 64@20d............... coe =" —— 
Naval Stores. 
Turpentine, Soft, North County, 280lb— — @ 5 75 
Turpentine, Wilmington............... —— @ 5:50 
TAP. oon ce cece cece cccccessscecee DDL S— @ 3 50 
Pitch, City...... eeccccecccceseccseceesn DIS Q@O—— 
Resin, Common, (delivered)..... boson -175 @ 1 87% 
Resin, White................$ 280 Ib, 250 @ 47 
Spirits Turpentine.............% gall.— 66 @ — 68 
Oil Cake. 
Thin Oblong, City............... 8 ton,—— @—— 
Thick, Round, Country................. —— @8— 
Thin Oblong Country:..... besnapsteanee —— @33— 
Provisions. 
Beef, Mess, Country............. 8 bbl. 825 @I1150 
Beef, Prime, Country.............2...0e- 6— @ 537% 
ERE 13 — 13 50 
ee he ee 15 50 16 50 
6 ee ieee: 72% @775 
Beef, Mess, repacked, Wiscon.......... —— @il4— 
Beef, Prime, Mess...............+ tee. 20 — , @23 — 
Pork, Mess, Western............ bbl. 15 7. 16— 
Pork, Prime, Western...............++- 1350 @-—— 
DORR PPP MOONE. oo. ss vais ccccccccecve 1488 @!16— 
Pork, Clear, Western.................- —— @I7— 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels...... ® lb. — 104%@—— 
OO EE eae — 8%@— 9 
eS a eet ee —— @ 8% 
Shoulders, Pickled...................... — 6%@—— 
Shoulders, Dry Salted...............0+. —— @— 6% 
Beef Hams, in Pickle @ bbl. 13 — 15 50 
Beef, Smoked........... ... 8 lb. — 9 9% 
Butter, Orange County................+. —22 @—24 
SESE pee eae — 12 16 
Butter, New-York State Dairies...... oo 16 2t 
DMM ooo. Scien cee ssets —12 — 15 
Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,)........ -— _ 
Chesse, fair to prime.............2...06 —10 @—12 
Plaster Paris. ; 
Blue Nova Scotia...............+. @ton, 8 50 @3 75 
White Nova Scotia......................8 50 @ 3 624 
Salt. 
Turks Island.................. H 48 
St. Martin’s.......... - 
Liverpool, Ground. .. ; 1 123g 
PE DNs wi cepascsidcos svviscsepsce @ 1 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s................ 1724%@ 175 
Saltpetre. 
PE Eibiks co5sdincs o45ss> do 50sebee — 6%@— 8 
Crude, East India............s0.ss000 ¥ — 7 7 
PM irk 5250 Fenced sbern nen — 5 — 5 
Seeds. 
CHOVER 606. 000. cccccccn cee cece cece ID. — 10 — 11 
Timothy, Mowed............. eae Po 14— on — 
NET OOO 65 no 0:03 sks cadiccuins ce 17 — 20 — 
Flax, American, Rough.........@ bush, — —_-— 
Linseed, Calcutta...............ceccees- oo _ 
Sugar. 

a agetsssees 8 ib. — aay 
ONO sic vicosess andcascv.cw- one —4 64 
Cuba Muscovado................++ seen 4 6 

I os  cSccnccdasdveess cocceste — 44@— 6% 





4 -nsoy ot ~ 7 price S haaaa dollars per thousand. The 
above plants all warranted. 

” GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
24-36 South Norwalk Nursery, Conn. 


ANTED—A GARDENER—one who understands his 
business, and can bring the best recommendations.— 


A married man preferred. 
23-26* Apply to S., 189 Water street. 


TKINS’ SELF-RAKING REAPER.—40 of these machines 

were used last harvest in grass or grain or both, with al- 
most aniforaly good success, in nine different States and 
Canada. TWENTY-SIX PREMIUMS, including two at the 
Crystal Palace, (silver and bronze medals,) were awarded it 
at the autumn exhibitions. I am building only 300, which 
are being rapidly ordered. Mr. Joseph Hall, Rochester, N. 
Y., will also build a few. {#7 Early orders necessary to 
insure a sane. s “ 

Price at Chicago $175—$75 Cash with order, note for $50, 
payable when reaper works successfully, and another for $50, 
payable Ist December next with interest. Or $160 cash in ad- 
vance. Warranted to be a good Self-Raking Reaper. 

ga Agents properly r ded, wanted throughout the 
country. Experienced agents preferred. It is important 
this year to have the machines widely scattered. 

Descriptive circulars with cuts, and giving impartially the 
difficulties as well as successes of the reaper, mailed to post- 
paid applications. 8. . 

“Prairie Farmer” Warehouses, Chicago, Feb., 1854. 














23-35 


REES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, 

near New-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 
with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit Trees, for 
the Orchard and the Garden ; Ornamental Trees, Shrubs,and 
Roses, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines for the 
Grapery, and Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 
logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 
by mail to all post-paying applicants enclosing a postage 
stamp. 23-71 


Alo vcer WANTED FOR EVERY STATE IN THE UNION, 
T 








to canvass for FANNING’S ILLUSTRATED GAZET- 

ER OF THE UNITED STATES, noticing 23,275 Post towns, 

the population (census of 1850) of most of the places in the 
United States. | s ; 

The work contains a map of every State in the Union, and 
a map of fourteen of the largest cities. Price in full leather 
binding, $1 75; in strong neat half bound, $1 50; and for an 
addition of 25 cents on each copy, a large colored Map of the 
United States, showing the Isthmus and the Land Route to 
California. Address, post-paid, 

ENSIGN, BRIDGEMAN & FANNING, 

23-24* 156 William street, N.Y. 





POUDRETTE. 

HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY OFFER their 
Poudrette for sale in lots to suit purchasers, from a sin- 
gle barrel up to 4000 barrels, at their usual rates, $1 50 per 
barrel for any quantity over seven barrels, delivered on 
board of vessel in the city of F- York, free of cartage or other. 
charge. When 200 or 300 barrels are taken, a deduction will be 
made from the above price. That this article has stood the 
test of fourteen years trial is proof of its efficacy. It is the 
cheapest and best manure for corn ever produced, and it has 
the advantage of being useful in small quantities and harm- 
less in large. It is a capital manure for peas. strawberries, 
&c., and all garden vegetables. Apply by letter or person- 

ally to the Lodi Manufacturing Company, 
22-34 74 Cortlandt st., New-York. - 


ARDENER FOR THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GRAPE- 
House.—Wanted a Gardener as above, who is experi- 
enced in the management of the Green and Grape-House in 


the United States. None need apply except fully qualified. 
22-tf A. B. ALLEN, 189 ater st. 


EEDS FROM THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—A few choice 
samples of Two rowed Barley, Four rowed Barley, White 
oland Oats, Black Prince Edward’s Island Oats, Spring 


Wheat, Timothy, and Flax Seed, for sale by 
22-tf R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st. 











HEPHERD DOGS.—WANTED ONE OF THE ABOVE 

Dogs of the Scotch Collie breed. He should be under one 

year old, and partially trained. Name lowest price at once, 
which must be moderate. A. B, ALLEN, 189 Waler st. 

















Quinby’s Mysteries 


BEE-KEEPING EXPLAINED. 


PP OOO 





As Bees ‘“‘ work for nothing and find themselves,’’ it is 
apparent to every one, that all NECHSSARY CARE would be 
profitably rewarded if successfully managed. 

WITH THE 


Mysteries as a Guide, 


every one can keep Bees, as well as other stock. 


A NEW FEATURE OF THE BOOK 
Is, 


That it is not Writien to introduce @ PATENT HIVB, but con 
tains PLAIN PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS for obtaining from a com- 
mon hive the 


Surplus Honey, 


With minute directions for the 


SWARMING SEASON, 


to prevent two or more swarms issuing at once, or their 
leaving for the woods.—How to make 


Artificial Swarms Successfully, 
To ascertain the LOSS of QUEENS, AND THE REMEDY. 
Preserving honey from the moth. How to avoid the 
spreading of disease among the brood, and ravages of the 
moth among the combs. 

How to make one good stock from two poor ones in the 
fall for wintering. . ‘ 

HOW TO WINTER BEES WITHOUT LOSS. 


The publisher offers this book to the public with full 
confidence, believing it contains more reliable and truthful 
directions for managing Bees, than all other books combined. 


The price is only One Dollar, and will be sent free of 


postage. 
Address 


Cc. WM. SAXTON, 
Agricultural Book Publisher, 
152 Fulton Street, New York, or 
the author, M. QUINBY 
23-26 Palatine Church, N.Y. 


GARDEN IMPLEMENTS, 

DGE, LONG-HANDLE, AND SLIDING PRUNING 

SHEARS ; Budding and Edging Knives ; Pruning Hatch- 
ets, saws and knives; pruning, vine and flower scissors; bill 
and Milton hooks; lawn and garden rakes; garden scuffiers, 
hoes of great variety, shoveis and spades; hand engines, 
which throw water forty feet or more, syringes and water 
pots; grafting chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes ; 
transplanting trowels, reels; hand plow and cultivator, very 
useful to work between rows of vegetables, together with a 
large assortment of other implements too numerous to men- 
tion. (21tf] R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


HORT-HORNS.—I have on hand and for sale two good 
thorough-bred Short-Horn Bull Calves. 
20-25* JOHN R. PAGE, Sennett. 


WANTED, 
N EXPERIENCED, PRACTICAL GARDENER, WHO 
who understands laying out grounds, and the culture of 

Ornamental Trees, Fruit Trees, and Grape Vines. 
Apply to JAS. FRENCHE, 

18tf 41 Exchange Place, N.Y. 
EN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, AT WHOLESALE AND 
Retail—cheaper_than ever, at J. VANDERBILT'S, No. 
81 Fulton street, New-York. A very large assortment of all 
qualities and sizes; also a splendid assortment of fashionable 
goods, which will_be made to order in a style that cannot be 














surpa: 
Your patronage is respectfully solicited. 
2-30 J. VANDERBILT, 81 Fulton street, 
HANGHAI BUFF, GREY, AND WHITE; ALSO BRAMA- 
Pootras and Malay fowl, 100 pairs assorted for sale. Also 
at and Gees. tesla Up coal toast end Grape Vines. 
atalogue furnished. mail (post pa 0 
“i rae EO. SNYDER & CO. 
» Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 











OUSE WANTED FOR A SMALL FAMILY.—ONE A few 
miles from the city, and of easy access daily, would be 
referred. A plot of ground attached would be desirable. 
ossession wanted immediately, or at any time before the Ist. 
of May. A good tenant, and perhaps a future purchaser, ma 
be heard of by addressing or ealling upon J., at office of t 
paper. 1 
IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and mi- 
y nute ——- of the different crops and s0ils to 
which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full directions for its 
appliéation, a peagilet of % pages, and can be sent through 
the mail. alt R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Gay MI STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
Pore” $25, and 





urr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 


4 Meni MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 

all descriptions and sizes. 

WW ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 





Hose, Lead Pipe, &. 


ssed. Also India rubber clothing and furnishing goods. | 
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(CAUPFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX- 
pressly for the California and Oregon Markets. 


panne TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
./ patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 
“7 e? pga ag oe BP apy nec thay ae 
er Pr 3 

make them by far the best in ue. rere 
PP HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, requiring from two to eight 
them, with correspond ing horse powers.— 


horses to drive 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 


OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 1014, 111A, 1212, 14, 15, 18, 181/2, 
va, 19, 191/2, 20, A 1, A2, 50, 60, and all other sizes. : 
ORN-SHELLERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis, &., of all sizes. 
URRALL’S PRIZE REAPERS FOR THE CALIFORNIA 
Market—strong, simple, and reliable. Warranted of the 
best material and workmanship, expressly for that market. 
ade and sold cheap for cash by THOMAS D. BURRALL, 
Geneva, Ontario Co., and by 
1-tf R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water'St., N. Y. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—THE SUBSCRIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
ing valuable implements: 

‘an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should possess. They are of the best patterns, embracing 

most valuable improvements. 
Smut Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 





use. 
Hay and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- 
presses, combining improvements which make them by far 
the best in a. 
rain mills, corn and cob crushers, a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds, mage 
Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—Ist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, strength, and economy. They are universally approved 
wherever they have been tried. 2d. The Bogardus power, for 
one to four horses. These are compact, and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toallkinds of work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Iron Power, large cog-wheels, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
unr hetecs. 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one of two 
1-tf 189 and 191 Water street. 
EES & HOYT, PREMIUM PATENT RIVETED STRETCH- 
4 ed Leather Band Manufacturers, 37 Spruce steent, Eaw 











FERTILIZERS. 


ERUVIAN GUANO,—First quality of Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just received in store 
R. L, ALLEN. 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


Gy VEEBPHOSPHATE OF LIME, OR CHEMICAL MA- 
nure.—100 tons Paterson’s Improved, skilfully made of 
the best materials, and for sale at lowest rates, by HASKELL, 
MERRICK & BULL, Importers of Artificial Manures, Whole- 
sale Agents for the Manufacturer, No. 10 Gold street. 1-31 


0. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for several years in England 
and other parts of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly becoming, like its predecessor, Guano, a favorite 
manure at the South and West. 

It is composed of crushed or ground bones, decomposed by 
the addition of about one fifth their weight of sulphuric 
acid, diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 
of guano and sulphate of ammonia. . The latter is the active 
and one of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 


uano. 

It is suited to any soil in which there is not already a full 
supply of the phosphates, which is seldom the case. All crops 
are benefited by its application. 

oF sale in large or small quantities, in bags of 150 Ibs. each. 
No charge for packages. All bags will be branded “C. B. De 
Burg, No. 1 Superphosphate of Lime.” 

Also, Agricultural and Horticultural Implements of all 
kinds; Field and Garden Seeds, in great variety; No. 1 Peru- 
vian Guano, Bone-dust. Plaster of Paris, Poudrette, &, 

R. L. ALLEN, (late A. B. Allen & Co.,) 
1-tf 189 and 191 Water street, New-York. 


HORSE MARKETS. 
AMos sr. SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLE, No. 76 
East T ty-fourth street, New-York. 1-27 

















WACHUSETT GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 
Nae rORD. MASS., ANTHONY & McAFEE, PRO- 
PRIETORS, Successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
the attention of the public to their extensive stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs, American 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus Deodara, 
Cegptomerta Japonica, Norway Spruce, 
ew Trees, Tree Box, &c.; an _exten- 
sive assortment of Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Peach and Apricot Trees. 

The stock of Pear Trees is very large, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 
by ourselves, and 

WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being 30 favorable to 
the Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, Vigor of growth, 


&., &e. 
They are all free from that destructive malady 
THE PEAR BLIGHT, 


ISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE, NEEDLES, 
HENRY WILLSHER, Manufacturer and Im 
Needles, Fish-hooks and Fishing-tackle, consisting of 
and Ktfrby salmon, trout, bass, pike, perch and other Hooks; 
Jmon, Lake, and Trout Flies; Cork and Wood Floats; 
Twisted and Plaited Silk, Chinese Grass Heir, and Cable-lai 
e 


Lines; Bowed, Swivel, Hollow, and Plain 8 ; Flax and 
Silk Lines ready for use; Silk-worm Gut; Snells; 
Twist, and Single Gut Leaders; Spoon Baths uids; Multi- 


plying and Plain Reels, Nets, Artificial Fish; Wa 
and other Rods; Lolley’s rs’ 


Cheap for cash, in lots to suit purchasers, at No, 9 Cedar street, 
aoe yg N. B.—Orders per mail or otherwise promptly st 
en . 


XES AND HATCHETS—MADE BY COLLINS & CO. 





Hartford, the onl, Srizine Collins’ Axes. Anextensive 
ane constant supply of all the various patterns and sizes of 
ese superior s. 


Also, Adzes, California Picks, and other ed tools, suited 
to this and foreign markets, for sale on favorable terms to the 














which has never existed in this locality. trade, by the manufacturers, at their warehouse in this city 
Prices low, and a liberal discount to the trade. yaa! 
eres Bodiord. Jum. ist, 1858, 17-43 | 212 Water street. (1-23) COLLINS & 00. 
% aa y roe 


ARMER®’ HOTEL, 245 AND 247 WASHINGTON STREET, 
between Robinson and Murray, New-York. Farmers 

and the public generally, will find it to their advantage and 
convenience to patronize this house, it beingin the immediate 
vicinity of the New-York and Erie Railroad, Hudson River 
Railroad, Harlem Railroad, Albany, Newark, New-Brupswick 
and the California steamboats and steamship landings 


Boarding $1 per day. 
1-25 WM. S. CHAMBERLIN & CO.. Proprietors. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


@\HIMNEY TOPS, MADE BY THE GARNKIRK COMPANY. 
Encaustic Tiles for floors, Vases and Statuary for lawns 


and dens, &c., for sale b: 
2S WIELER, COATES & YOULE, 279 Pearl street. 


RON BEDSTEADS VS. BEDBUGS!—500 [RON BEDSTEADS, 

which fold to occupy the space of a chair. 500 Iron Settees, 
proof agninat Yankees’ knives. Iron Chairs, Iron Hat Stands, 
and all kinds of Ornamental Iron Furniture, bronzed in a 
most beautiful manner. All kinds of Iron Fence and Verandah 
Work, made at very low rates. G. MAURER, Manufacturer, 
178 William street, between Beekman and Spruce, N.Y. 2-36 


OUSE FURNISHING AND MECHANICS’ HARD- 

ware.—M. DA COSTA & CO. offer for sale all articles in 
the above line cheap for cash, 1 articies warranted, ex- 
changed or taken back. No. 206 Chatham street, opposite 
Division street, N. Y. 6-31 


INSURANCE. 


Ce ee ES OR OO 
Grin INSURANCE COMPANY, UTICA. CAPITAL, 
$200.000. J. W. BOUCK, Agent, 78 Broadway. 
ROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, CHARTERED 
in 1824, Offices—No. 43 Fulton, upper corner of Front 
F pi i and No.6 Merchants’-Exchange, Wall street, 
ew-York. 

This Company have their capital invested in the most un- 
doubted securities, and having a surplus of $30,000, continue 
to insure dwelling-houses, stores, and other buildings, furni- 
ture, merchandise, vessels in port, and their cargoes, upon as 
favorable terms as any ie oe. 


RS. 
Justus 8, Redfield, 



































William Ellsworth, d 

Phineas T. Barnum, John W. Amerman, 
aleb 8. Woodhull, Fordyce Hitchcock, 

Charles T. Cromwell, John C. Smith, 

Samuel P. Townsend, Foorms Gilfillan, 

John Eadie, Joseph M. Greenwood, 


Joel 8. Oatman, 


Samuel F, Whiting, 
Robert C. Bell, Sr. 


John Greenwood, 
John N. Genin, 


George Burroughs, 
Henry Quackenboss. A. B. Miller, 
WILLIAM ELLSWORTH, President, 
ALFRED G. Stevens, Secretary. 1—26 


LIVERY STABLES. 


RAR AAR ARAN AA AAR AAA nn 
ORTHRUP & POST’S DROVE AND SALE STABLES, 
corner of Third Avenue and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York. The subscribers, formerly proprietors of the Rose Hill 
Stables, respectfully announce to their former patrons and the 
aw ep generally, that they have taken the five new fire-proof 
rick stables, capable of holding 300 horses, directly opposite 
the Bull’s Head Hotel, and, by their efforts to please, hope to 
receive a fair share of that patronage which tne so strongly 
solicit. i R. K. NORTHRUP, 
New-York, April 1st, 1853. N. POST. e 
N. B.—New wagons and harness for the accommodation of 
their customers. 1-34 











Bs HEAD SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, TWEN- 
ty-fourth street, West side of Third Avenue, N. Y. 
1-34 A. 8. CHAMBERLIN, Proprietor. 


AGAN & GRAHAM, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 
cor. of Lexington Ave. and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York.—F., & G. have at all times on hand the most select stock of 
Messenger and Abdalla horses, together with good draught 
horses. Horses at livery by the day, week, and month. 138 


‘HAIR RESTORERS, &c. 


ann RANA AR ern 
ARKER’S CHEVEUXTONIQUE.—THIS IS AN ENTIRE- 

ly new article, concocted for the purpose of Preserving, 
Restoring, and Beautifying the Hair, and, unlike most prepa- 
rations designed for the same objects, it is free from all grease, 
so that its application cannot soil the most delicate fabric. 
As an eradicator of Dandruff, it is unequalled, while its infal- 
libity in cases of headache, easing the most violent in a few 
moments, cannot fail to commend it to universal appreciation, 
The Cheveuxtonique is for sale by all the respectable drug- 
gists and fancy stores throughout the city. The depot for its 























sale, wholesale and retail, is at BARKER’S Ladies’ Hair-dress- 
ng Establishment, No. 439 Broadway. 9-48 
HORTICULTURAL. 








eee 


Fer. AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS.— 
Including every thing necessary to the Garden, Green- 
house, Rurnerg. and Orebard, with all the recent introduc- 
tions, at very low rates. Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Carriage paid to New-York. Ornamental and other planting 
done in any part of the country. The best season for trans- 
lanting is after Oct.10. Address B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
urseries, Plymouth, Mass. 8-59 





ONCKLIN & HUGG, LIVERY STABLES, NOS. 63 & 65 
ewenty four street, between Lexington and Third 
Avenues, (office on Twenty-fourth street,) New-York.—Coaches, 
Light Wagons, and Horses to let on most reasonable terms. 
Horses kept by the day, week, or month. 10 
RENCH BURR, ESOPUS AND COLOGNE MILL-STONES, 
Mill Irons and Machinery of every description, at the 
Columbian Foundry. 45 Duane street. 1-26 


MACHINERY, PATENTS, &c. 


RON AND STEEL.—SANDERSON BROTHERS & CO. 
Sheffield, warranted Cast Steel. 











New-York, E. F. Sanderson, 16 Cliff street. 
Boston, . B. Taft, 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, E. Frith, 42 Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 Bank Place. a 











MANUFACTURES. 


Pe 





nnARR Ree 
RANGE AND HEATERS.—I AM NOW PREPARED TO 
supply those in want of a Cooking Range with one that 
is not only economical, but combines more conveniences for 
boiling, baking, &c., ee ong rege! in oo. Ne the Etna 
ater, for warming houses of any size. ply to 
3-40 A. McPHERSON, No. 23d Water street. 


OLIVER, WIRE WORKER, NO. 25 FULTON STREET, 
@ corner of Water, up stairs,—Wove Wire of every de- 
cription ; Sieves and Riddles; coal, sand, and gravel Screens; 
ie Wire Work of all kinds. so, the most ingenious patent 
self-setting, revolving Rat-trap in the world. Locomotive spark 
Wire, &c. N.B.—Agricultural implement manufacturers sup- 
plied with wove wire at the shortest notice, and as low as at 
any factory in the Union. 2-24 








YE-SIGHT.—E. 8, FRANKS, SPECTACLE-MAKER, 52 
Bowery, (third door from the Bowery Theatre,) Optician 
to the New-York ee Hospital and ro a adjusts his 
Improved Spectacles to Weak Sight with unerring accuracy, 
at a low price, and changes them without further charge, ¢ 
not approved of. References: Drs. Dubois, Wilkes, and Hal- 
stead, Surgeons to the New-York Eye infirmary: Drs. Ste- 
aay and Rogers, Surgeons to the New-York Eye Hospital; 
rs. Halstead and Bulkley, Physicians to the New-York Hos- 
ital; Dr. Wood, late President of the New-York Academy of 
edicine; Dr, Darling, Anatomical Demonstrator at the New- 
York University Medical College ; Dr. Mott, Dr. Wallace, and 
Dr. Dixon, Editor of the Scalpel. 2-24 


Or & K@HLER, MANUFACTURERS OF SURGICAL 
and Oxthepedical Machines; Instruments, Trussess, Band- 
ages, &c., No. 58 Chatham street, second floor, Now-York. All 
kinds of Instrumeuts, Tools, and Scissors made, repaired. and 
ground at the shortest notice. 7-3 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


oer eee tied 
REENWICH POTTERY, 261 WEST EIGHTEENTH 

street. Steam-pressed Vitrified Drain Pipe, from three 
to eighteen inches in diameter, and ‘in two feet lengthe. The 
best and cheapest medium for drainage and sewerage ever 
yet offered to the public. The subscriber is the exclusive man- 
ufacturer of steam-pressed Drain Pipe in this country, and he 
offers it to the public on as favorable terms as the ordinary 
— pipe made or sold in this city. 
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WASHINGTON SMITH. 








PIANO FORTES. 


eee 











LBERT WEBER, PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 103 
West Broadway, between White and Franklin sts. [11-23 


PROVISIONS. 


aa 2 


VAN NORDENS, “ 
DEALERS IN BUTTER, CHEESE, AND LARD, ARE CON- 
stantly pooeiving large supplies of the above, which will be 
sold at the very lowest market prices. Goshen and Western 
Butter, in tubs and firkins, Cheese in casks and boxes, Lard 


in barrels, tubs and kegs. For sale at 
1-24 VAN NORDENS, 157 West street, New-York. 


HOLESALE FISH STORE.—500 BBLS. SALMON, 2000 
bbls. Mackerel, first guality, 3000 Small Packages 
Mackerel, 200 bbls. New Shad, halfs Shad, 1000 bbls. New 
Herring, 300 halfs New neni yp quintals New-Dried Cod. 
Jars New Anchovies, 500 Kegs New Dutch Herring, 
2000 Boxes New Smoked Herring, Ibs. New Smoked Sal- 
mon, 500 Kitts New Soused Salmon, 500 Kegs New Spiced Her- 
ring, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Pickled Ood, Haddock, Halibut, 
White-Fish, Sturgeon, sees, pen rb. 














or sale by NE LS & CO., 
81 Dey street, between Washington and West, 
May 13th, 1852. New-York. 
NELSON WELLS. 1-52 8. H. WOOD. 








REAL ESTATE. 








F. COGSWELL, REAL ESTATE BROKER, 337 AND 339 
@ Fulton street, Brooklyn, is prepared to give his per- 
sonal attention to sales of Houses and Lands in the cities of 
New-York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburgh, and vicinity. ‘O- 
prietors of houses and vacant lots, residing in the Country, 
who are not able to collect their rents except at very great 
inconvenience to themselves, or to dispose of their property, 
will find it to their advantage to call on the subscriber, who 
refers to the following gentlemen for testimonials: 
Hon. Francis B. StRYKER, ex-Mayor city of Brooklyn, 
Hon. Conktn Brusu. Pres. Mechanics’ Bank, Brooklyn. 1-26 


SEEDS. 


AAR AR AAR ALFERD 

EEDS.—TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE CLOVER; BLUE 

Grass; Orchard Grass; Bay Grass; Red Top; Sugar Corn; 

Peas; Beans; Turnip; Cabbage;_ Beet; Lettuce; Onions; 
Radish; Squash ; Osage Orange; Large Yellow Locust, an 

all other kinds of field and garden seeds. Also Rhober® Roots ; 


A s Plante, &c. » RR, LAA ° 
oy Sag _ and 191 Water street. 


STOCK. 


Pee 
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MPROVED STOCK OF ALL KINDS.— HAVING HAD 
great experience in breeding and rearing fine stock for 

the past twenty years, I offer my services to friends to 
procure it of the best and most reliable kinds. - much no- 
tice as convenient is at all times desirable previous to pur- 
chasing, as it takes time to make good selections. Early in 
August or September is the best time to purchase for the 


South. 

hort Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, Herefords, Alderne: 
Mn 4°5 ‘and Ayrshires. Long-wooled Sh the Cotswold, 
Oxford, Leicester, Bakewell, and Lincoln. Mutton Sheep— 
the Southdown. Fine-wooled Sheep—such as the Saxon, Span 


ish, and French Merino. 
“the public should be on their guard in purchasing improved 


stock, as many animals are pone off upon the unsuspecting 
re 
and peoranhs WANS. ALLEN, Nos. 199 and 191 Water street. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c- 


The paper is stopped when the time for which it is paid ex- 
pires. A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In writing, always give the Post-office (instead of the town) 
and the County and State. Write these very plainly. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
as was paid by the original members. 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to ano. 
ther, should give the name, county, and State, of their old 
and new Post-office. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their funds, unless other- 
wise informed by letter. Any person particularly desiring 
a written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 
after the money is received. 

—_——?-0-0——_ 
Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals. 
Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 


to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 


The American Agricultwrist will be furnished 





with Harper’s Magazine, one yearfor - - %400 
“ Putnam’s do -:.+. «| *  - 1 ae 
“ Knickerbocker Ge => <"e 400 
“ Eclectic do a ae te 
“ Littel’s Living Age do- - - - 6 00 
“ National Magazine do - - - + 350 
“ Dickens’s Household Words - - - 3 50 


Address ALLEN & CO., 
189 Water street, New-York. 


Agents Wanted! 

Newsmen and Booksellers throughout the country are 
requested to act as Agents for the American Agriculturist. 
Those sending their address and business card to the Pub- 
lishers will receive specimen copies, and a statement of com- 
missions paid. 

Liberal commissions will also be allowe to a few young 
men to act as travelling agents. 

For further information address the Publishers, or call at 
their office, 189 Water street, New-York. 

SEE 

J. A, GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97 Cliff street, N. Y. 





PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! _ . 
Eleventh Volume of 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


‘THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


_—_———i 080. 


TEE AMERICAN AGRICUL TURIST, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages o 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the prt a aa , 





It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear whi i 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easil stitched or bound together. aceasta tigers 


work, 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 


374} and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 


} the Stock-Breeder; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication of the 
y- 
‘ CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &e., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


~The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer's 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings, 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm -will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing pote Po of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class, 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. ALtEN,—its principal 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Oraner Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer and agricul- 
tural chemist. j 

They will be assisted by Prof. Nasu, who has been for a long time one of the most successful 
farmers of New-England, and is now Agricultural Professor of Amherst College; Rev. Wm. Curt, 
widely known as a pleasing and instructive writer on gardening and other departments of practical 
agriculture, and, in addition to these, a number of other eminent agricultural writers. 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can hapdle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than gouR CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two AND A HALF cents. Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of sojls, manures, crops, stock, d&c., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 


the publishers, 
eras, &c,—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 


scribers on the following liberal terms: 


To single Subscribers, 
“ Clubs of 3 do. 


- $2.00 ayear, $2.00 
os |,’ Comes 5.00 


7 a 5 do. 60...“ 8.00 
“« do. 10 do. 1.506 _* 15.00 
“. .@o, 20 do: - - os) ae 25.00 


The money always to accompany the-names for which the paper is ordered. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 
ee ae may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 
presence of the Post-Master. 
{9 Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise- 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., 
189 Water street, New-York, 





A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of the year for the bound - 























